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CHAPTER XVI. 
“HALCYON DAYS.” 


MADAME FALK and her partner returned to their ordinary ’ 
Parisian life, much invigorated by their ‘holiday, and further 
cheered by an improved offer from an Australian paper, for which 
Madame Falk had already written, for articles treating of political © 
as well as other gossip. The busy journalist was delighted 
to have some more solid subject to deal with, and set about . 
her fresh work with much spirit and energy. 

Still, both Miss Barton and her cousin felt the lossof May 
Riddell very much. There was always something to interest , 
them in the pale, quiet girl, who. came to them with her diffi-° 
culties, her few hopes, her little bits of success, either in music 
or. in needle-work, humble though they were. It seemed that 
with her went everything like progress and development, and 
that only the sameness of routine was left. ; 

Her letters were eagerly looked for, especially by Madame 
Falk, who understood, and was really attached to her. 

Miss Barton had a narrower mental range and a less genial” 
temperament, more given to finding flaws than to discovering 
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merit, still May’s letters were welcome to her, if only to find 
fault with them. 

Her description of life at Kensington seemed much more 
terrible to May’s friends than she intended it to be; and 
Madame Falk greatly rejoiced when she found that Ogilvie had 
re-appeared and seemed as ever ready to champion‘ his ward. 

“ He is wonderfully nice and kind,” remarked Madame Falk, 
one raw and uncomfortable evening towards the end of 
November, as she sat over the fire, having come in from a long 
ramble, “seeking what she could discover” for her next day’s 
“letter.” “Now, at first I thought him cold, haughty and self- 
absofbed. It is really hard to judge any one justly, and Mr. 
Ogilvie had proved me to be wrong jin my conclusions most 
satisfactorily,” and she folded up May’s last epistle which she 
had been reading. 

“Well, yes. Ogilvie has been very good to May Riddell,” 
returned Miss Barton, who had just returned to the sa/on after 
hanging up her partner’s much-bedrabbled skirt to dry in the 
kitchen. “But I fancy it is just a fad. He pleases himself about 
it in some way, and is just as fond of Piers Ogilvie through it 
all.” 

“Never mind, Sarah. We have no business to dig under the 
surface for motives, let us be satisfied with the fruit they bear, if 
it be good and pleasant.” 

“Um, well, perhaps so. There’s the bell.” 

“Yes. 1 met Mademoiselle Perret this morning and asked 
her to dinner.” 

“You did? Why, Adrienne is out, and the cloth is not laid.” 

“What matter? She will be in directly. Open the door, do, 
Sarah.” 

“Ah!” A prolonged “Ah” almost immediately greeted 
Madame Falk’s ears as the music teacher entered. 

“ Bon soir, mesdames. How truly comfortable you look here 
—the bright fire, the lamp, the closed curtain. Dieu / how cold 
it is outside. Dear Mademoiselle Barton, it is so long since I 
had the pleasure of seeing you. Madame I sometimes en- 
counter, always full of business, always full of energy. Now, 
the cold paralyses me. Thanks very much,” as Madame 
Falk set a comfortable chair for her. “It is a great pleasure to 
spend an hour or two with such kind friends.” And _ the little 
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woman proceeded to give various details touching her work. 
This was her worst season—strangers had not yet returned to 
Paris, regular pupils had not recommenced their lessons, or had 
colds—and the firing—Dzeu, it cost dear. It was like burning 
gold. Still, she must not complain. On the whole her “Cours” 
prospered, and she had the promise of more pupils after 
Christmas. So she talked on till dinner was announced, just as 
she had asked, “ And that dear child—my little May ?” 

“She is quite well. I will read you her last letter presently,” 
returned Madame Falk smiling. “Come, Mademoiselle. I hope 
you have brought an appetite with you, for we have only a 
bouillon—JSifteck au pommes de terre and macaroni a [’Italienne 
—to offer.” 

“But it is a repast for an epicure,” cried Mademoiselle Perret, 
joyously, as they sat down. 

Having done justice to the viandes, the convives dallied over 
their cheese, and Madame Falk read some passages from May’s 
letter. 

“Then there is a message for you, Mademoiselle,” she con- 
tinued. “‘ Tell dear Mademoiselle Perret, with my love, that 
I am taking singing lessons. My master is an Italian, who is 
the accompanist to the great Signor V—— and I believe is quite 
as good a teacher. I think I improve. How I wish I could 
have an opportunity of having my kind friends’ opinion. It is 
a great pleasure to me to practice, for life here is a little mono- 
tonous, though I am ashamed to say this when I am so kindly 
treated, and so really well off. Mr. Ogilvie is very good in taking 
me to the theatre, or to a concert when he can, but he has not 
much time. When he goes away it will be dull indeed, and, of 
course, he may go at any time; but perhaps after Christmas I 
may have a holiday, and pay you a little visit. What joy it 
would be, especially as I can pay for my own travels. I spend 
hardly any money, and hopeto save a good deal of my salary. 
I believe you will see Mrs. Conroy and Frances in Paris soon. 
Mrs. Conroy caught a bad cold, and cannot throw it off, they 
fear she must go for the winter to Cannes or Hyéres.” 

“ Ah, dear, poor lady! It is sad. But I am charmed to hear 
so good an account of the sweet child. I suppose she is well- 
placed. The lady she is with is what you call an ‘old maid’ ?” 
asked Mademoiselle, who was peeling an orange. 

22* 
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“Yes; a Scotch lady, and rich ; a relation of Mr. Ogilvie’s.” 

“Then perhaps she will leave our young friend some of her 
riches. And Mr. Ogilvie? I am glad he places her with a 
relative. He is an elderly gentleman and unmarried? I have 
never seen him—which I regret.” 

“He isn’t young, and he isn’t elderly,” said Miss Barton. 
“He isa cold, silent, well-bred, diplomatic personage, but he 
was rather intimate with Mr. Riddell, who, it seems, confided his 
daughter to Ogilvie’s care with his last breath, and I am sure 
nothing short of fearing the judgment that might be coming 
upon him would have made him give May a thought.” 

Mademoiselle shook her head. 

“Well, mes chéres dames, 1 know your manners and customs 
are different from ours, but human nature is very much the 
same in all countries, and it seems to me more or less dangerous 
that a fascinating man of a certain age should have the care 
and direction of a charming girl like our dear May.” 

“Tam sure Mr. Ogilvie is by no means fascinating,” cried 
Madame Falk. 

“And I am sure I can not see the remarkable charm of May, 
though she is a nice good girl!” exclaimed Miss Barton. 

“Ah! That is because she hasn’t fat, red cheeks, and big 
white teeth, a figure like an hour-glass, and has not swallowed 
the poker!” said Mademoiselle with immense fire. “What you 
English do not understand is grace, softness, thought for others. 
Then she has eyes—mon Dieu, yes, what eyes! Women may 
not admire her, men will, and this Ogilvie—has he water .in 
his veins or blood? Englishmen may seem cold, frozen, but they 
have blood in their veins, strong blood, or I mistake much! Then 
he takes her to the theatre, to the concerts—does the rich Miss 
go too? No,sheis not mentioned! Believe me, it is not wise— 
it is not safe.” 

“You certainly do not understand our life nor our habits,” re- 
plied Madame Falk. “ Mr. Ogilvie is a man, I fancy, of great 
ambition, accustomed to brilliant society, a simple, untrained 
child like May. could only be an object of compassionate kind- 
ness—and then he is a man of honour!” 

“Honour!” cried Mademoiselle. “ Pah! It is incénceivable 
that a woman of the world, a clever, brilliant woman like you, 
my good friend, should have the eyes blinded in one direction. 
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There are men everywhere and women are women, silly imagina- 
tive weak beings, who only ask to be allowed to love—anyone. 
It is not natural that a clever, worldly man in society, should 
weary himself taking an zugénue to see pieces—I suppose fit 
for an ingénue to see, unless there was some motive, some 
deeper attraction than friendly interest—a guardian’s dis- 
interested care for his ward! No, not were he one hundred 
years of age, and the rich Miss is an imbecile if she believes it: 
It is possible she may cherish some scheme of marrying them, 
and settling her fortune upon them. You English are so 
curiously romantic.” 

“But supposing your suspicions reasonable, which I do not 
believe they are, what could we do for May if she were with- 
drawn from Mr. Ogilvie’s protection ?” 

“ Take her yourself! J will give her employment, she shall 
help me with my cours, and I will give her twelve francs-fifty a 
week!” cried Mademoiselle Perret, as if she were promising a 
fortune ; “ but take my word for it, May is in a very dangerous 
position.” 

“I do not think, mademoiselle, you at all realise what English- 
men are!” said Miss Barton solemnly, 

“T don’t suppose they are better or worse than other men,” 
cried Mademoiselle, “but you are all alike, you English: you 
say, ‘hush, don’t mention anything shocking, and shut your eyes, 
but the ‘shocking’ happens all the same. If it is nothing worse, 
the child may break her heart, when he has had enough of his 
present innocent amusement, and flies off to something new.” 

“Come, come, Mademoiselle ! This is too much,” said 
Madame Falk. “You excite yourself with your own words, I 
anticipate no such catastrophe! Take another orange? It is 
barely a month to Christmas, and then she will come and see 
us, and you will (with your usual acuteness) soon see whether 
she is as light-hearted as she used to be, though indeed I am not 
sure she ever was light-hearted.” 

“You are quite too suspicious, Mademoiselle Perret!” added 
Miss Barton. “It is the fault of most continental people, they 
are always expecting evil.” 

“My anxiety has perhaps carried me too far,” began Made- 
moiselle, “ but——” she shook her head sorrowfully, while Miss 
Barton sniffed, and Madame Falk seemed thoughtful, 
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“ Takea little more Bordeaux, dear mademoiselle,” she said, 

. rousing herself. “No? Then call Adrienne, Sarah. If you 
do not mind, we will stay here, I fancy the fire in the salon has 
gone out.” 

“ But, certainly! your sa//e-d-manger is all one could wish.” 

Gradually conversation on less exciting subjects was resumed. 
Mademoiselle Perret was eloquent about a pupil she had trained 
and with whom Monsieur Duval, the fashionable master of 
the day, to whose class formerly she had gone for finishing 
lessons, had expressed himself highly pleased, a little talk about 
dress, a description of the infamous conduct of the concierze, and 
the little lady, with a glance at the clock, put up the lace she 
was mending, for French women seldom sit with their hands 
before them. 

“Tam keeping you up, dear ladies,” she said, “and I have to 
rise early myself to-morrow!” and she proceeded to wrap herself 
up. “Qh, I had nearly forgotten to mention that I feel almost 
sure I saw your friend, that tall gentleman who used to call here 
when you hurt your wrist last Spring.” 

“What, Mr. Carr?” cried Miss Barton. 

“‘ His name I never knew, but he was tall and fair, and not 
-quite like other Englishmen.” 

“Yes, you must mean Mr. Carr. He is an Australian, but I 
-don’t think you could have seen him. I rather think he is in 

\Constantinople.” 

Mademoiselle Perret shook her head. 

“I rarely mistake any onc I have once seen,” she said. “ This 
‘gentleman came from the ‘ Hotel Splendide, and called a fiacre 
that is all I know. Good-night, dear friends, a thousand thanks 
for a delightful evening !” 

“She is too obstinate and stupid!” cxclaimed Miss Barton, 
when she returned from seeing their guest to the door. “ Isn't 
she ?” she insisted, seeing that Madame Falk was in a brown 
study. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” returned that lady. “I hope so; one 
cannot expect a French woman to take the same views we do— 

I think she is wrong—I—oh, yes, of course, she is!” 

“Why, really, Esther, I believe you have grown French your- 
self! It is past ten, and I am quite sleepy.” 

“Go to bed then, Sarah. / am wide awake, so I will write 
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for a little while. I wish we could afford to have May with us! 
It is rather cruel to have neither son nor daughter.” 

“ Sometimes it is a good deal more cruel to have them!” said 
Sarah, with a sniff, as she left the room. 

Though Madame Falk wrote far into the night, she was up be- 
times, as she wished to prepare her Australian letter with care 
and thought. It was work she enjoyed. It refreshed her after 
the dry and dusty chronicle of fashion, dress, and Society gossip, 
and she had done a good morning’s work before her partner 
summoned her to breakfast, whereat she was very silent. 

“You are meditating some dreadful socialist paragraph, 
Esther!” said Miss Barton, smiling at her preoccupation. 

“ No, indeed, nor a radical one either! My editor wants me 
to put in something about women’s rights, and I don’t feel at all 
inclined to handle the subject. I can’t make up my mind upon 
it. I see things cannot go on as they were in our young days, 
and yet those days were so happy, so delightfully full of pleasant 
illusions and illogical beliefs, that I should personally prefer 
going back to them than making the biggest stride forward, but 
I cannot conscientiously preach such a doctrine.” 

“Then you must just show up the meanness and cowardliness 
and unreasonableness of men.” 

“That I will not. I love them! They have always been 
good tome. Yes; the generality are not particularly noble, but 
when they arc good, there is no mistake about the goodness, and 
I can tell you there is nothing in the world so delightful as 
being taken care of by a kind, generous man.” 

“You mean it is a delight / know nothing about. Well, 
Esther, I fancy your experience is equally limited.” 

“ Don’t be ill-natured, Sarah, let the past rest. J can forgive ! 
Ged only knows where, in my unhappy case, the responsibility 
of the offender ceased. Anyhow, nature intended men and 
women to be friends, and it never answers to contradict nature ; 
there, it is a quarter to one. I shall be quite ready by two or 
half-past, will you be so good as to take my packet to the post? 
I had such a hard day yesterday that I shall stay indoors 
to-day.” 

“Yes, of course ; I want to do some shopping, and it is almost 
dry under foot.” 

Madame Falk returned to her den, and silence eigned in the 
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apartment for a considerable time, till she issued forth, her 
papers neatly put up and addressed. 

“Please, Sarah, have it weighed. I did not stamp it because— 
ah! there’s the bell! Who can it be? everyone knows my day 
is Sunday.” ; 

“The gentleman who was here in the spring, seeks madame,” 
said Adrienne, entering all in smiles, a card in her hand. 

‘Why it is Mr. Carr,” cried Madame Falk ; “go and speak to 
him, while I change my dress and put ona top-knot. This old 
wrap is not fit to be seen! ” 

After a speedy toilette, Madame Falk went to receive her 
visitor. She found him walking to and fro the narrow limits 
of the salon as he talked to Miss Barton in his strong cheerful 
voice. He was looking browner and better-looking than when 
they had last seen him. 

“ Ah, Madame Falk,” he cried joyously, “I am so glad to see 
you! I knowI have no business to come except on Sunday, 
but I only arrived last night, and I go off to-morrow morning. So 
you will forgive the intrusion ; I wanted so much to see you.” 

“TI think you are very good to come, and / am delighted to 
see you.” 

Here Miss Barton took leave and they sat down to talk. 

“TI fancied you were in Constantinople.” 

“T was on my way there when I fell in with a very amusing 
American, who had his yacht at Naples. He took me across to 
Spain, and then to Marseilles, and there, among the letters 
forwarded by my bankers, I found one from Conroy asking me 
to try a few weeks’ hunting at Audeley Chase. I thought that 
was a deuced deal more attractive than Constantinople, so I took 
the ‘rapide’ to Paris, and here I am.” 

After some talk about the Conroys, Madame Zavadoskoi, and 
other mutual acquaintances, Carr asked : 

“Is Miss Riddell still at Audeley Chase ?” 

“No! she left them at the end of September. She has been 
rather fortunate in finding an engagement with an elderly lady 
whose sight is weak or imperfect.” 

“Ah! and what does she do?” 

“She reads aloud—and writes for her, andj generally helps 


her.” 
“Then I suppose Riddell did not leave much.” 
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“Not a farthing! That is, his quarter’s income (he had sunk all 
he possessed in a life annuity) had just come in, and when his few 
debts, his funeral and the mourning were paid, there were about 
thirty francs left. Mrs. Conroy was as usual most kind and 
generous, and May had a nice rest at Audeley Chase. Then 
there was nothing for her but to go into harness. I can’t tell you, 
Mr. Carr, how terribly we miss her. The place does not seem 
like home any longer.” 

“TI can imagine it!” cried Carr, rising and taking a turn up 
and down. “My God! fancy that delicate and refined girl 
knocking about the world, earning her bread, and a great hulking 
fellow like me, with his pockets full of money, trying to find out 
the pleasantest way of spending it!” and he threw himself again 
into his chair. 

“Tt is a contrast I grant! But, believe me, there is some- 
thing exhilarating in winning one’s own bread, if you are 
so lucky as to get the chance of winning it! I think May is 
rather fortunate; she is evidently treated with kindness and 
consideration. You see, this lady with whom she lives—Miss 
Macallan—is a relation of Mr. Ogilvie’s, who placed her there— 
you remember Mr. Ogilvie here last spring ?” 


“Ogilvie placed her there?” in a tone of great surprise. 
“Why, what the—— I mean what had Ze to do with it ?” 

“Why, Mr. Carr, did I not tell you, when I wrote, that Mr. 
Ogilvie was with Mr. Riddell when he met with his fatal acci- 
dent? It seems that the last words Mr. Riddell spoke were to 
ask Ogilvie to take care of May.” 

“He asked Ogilvie! why—had he no relations—or——It 


9) 


seems strange to me—— 

“T must say Mr. Ogilvie has been most kind and helpful. I 
never expected he could have been so nice. I don’t know what 
we should have done without him. You see, as an employé of 
the British Government, and connected with the Embassy, he 
could do more than anyone else with the tiresome French 
officials. Then he went off to Scotland and somewhere else, but 
he managed to secure this Miss Macallan for May, who really is 
as happy with her as she could be with anyone, except perhaps, 
myself,” she added with her bright kindly smile. “Pray admire 
my conceit.” 

“It is not conceit, it’s the truth,Madame Falk!” said Carr 
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gravely. “I wish you would give me Miss Riddell’s address. 
I suppose I might call and see her? I should like to do so.” 

“Of course you may! I will write it for you; but if you 
call I should like to send her a little present, by you.” 

“So you can! I am at the Hotel Splendide, and will take 
anything you like!” 

“My parcel will not be much—only a few pairs of gloves.” 

“Very good! but I am obliged to go straight through to 
Kingsford, for Mr. Conroy tells me he must escort his wife and 
daughter, to the Riviera before Christmas,so I promised to be with 
him on Saturday. But I intend to stay a while in London 
afterwards, and then I shall have the pleasure of handing your 
parcel to Miss Riddell. Now pray write me the address—while 
you think of it.” 

Madame Falk complied, and Carr put the morsel of paper on 
which it was written in his note-book. 

“ And are you going back to Australia in the spring ?” 

“T rather think not. There is so much to see in these grand 
old countries. My plans are all unsettled. In short, I have 
thrown the reins on the neck of the future, and will go where it 
takes me.” 

A little more talk about Madame Falk’s new line of work 
a little argument (as was usual between them) respecting 
politics and principles, and Carr took his departure. 

“That’s a capital woman,” was his reflection, as he descended 
the stairs. “ For though she does man’s work, she is every inch 
a woman.” 

“He is an honest young fellow!” mused Madame Falk. “ But 
already corrupted by riches. He would keep down the working 
man, and he cannot see the educational value of political 
rights.” 

* . . ‘ . . * 

In London the weeks had flown with wondrous speed for 
May Riddell since Ogilvie’s appearance on the scene. He 
generally spent the greater part of Sunday with his relative in 
Granby Road. That is, he came to luncheon and, if fine, took 
May on some expedition by road or rail; if wet, to some church 
to hear either fine music or fine preaching —no matter if 
Protestant, Catholic, or any other of the seven hundred and four- 
teen denominations said to be registered within the borders of 
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the great city. But the crowning benefit bestowed by this most 
.censiderate guardian was the instruction in music which he 
- insisted on procuring for her. 

At first with blushes and hesitation, yet with some persistence, 
she urged that she had no right to accept so costly a benefit from 
him. He however was still more persistent. Ile urged that the 
teacher he selected, though capable, was as yet unknown and 
therefore moderate in his charges, that he was a young man in 
whom he (Ogilvie) took an interest and was anxious to serve, so 
in engaging him to teach his ward, he was doing a service to 
both for the same cost. May therefore gave in, as she always did, 
and greatly profited by the instruction. 

The only person not completely satisfied by the arrangement 
was Miss Macallan herself. 

Ogilvie had in a private interview insisted on his cousin being 
present at the lessons. 

“ What’s the good ?” she asked. 

“TI do not suppose there is any-real necessity,” he returned in 
a hard, commanding tone—very different from the voice to 
which May was accustomed. “ But considering the views enter- 
tained by society, it is right that Miss Riddell should have a 
chaperon present—at all events, I desire it.” 

This form of expression was generally used by Ogilvie when 
he wished to clinch an argument with Miss Macallan, and he had 
never found it to fail. 

“It’s not just the pleasantest way to pass an hour, that ought 
to be between lights ; instead of resting one’s eyes with forty 
winks, to be blinking in that big drawing-room, with the two 
candles on the piano, listening to all that skirling up and down,” 
was her confidential remark to her prime minister. 

“Eh, Jessie, my woman. She’s a nice douce girlie, but nothing 
so verra remarkable. Mark my words, she has a big fortune 
waiting her somewhcre, and my kinsman knows all about it ; he’s 
a cunning chicl, and small blame to him.” 

“May be so, mem, an’ I’m sure if the young leddy has 
thousands and thousands she might be proud to tak’ him. He 
is a grand gentleman, but to.my thinking more like a father than 
a lover.” 

“ Hoot-toot, Jessie. What do you know about it ?” 

“Wecl, mem, it’s just what every woman high and low does ken.” 
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“Anyhow I’m getting on fine with my socks for the Kirk 
Christmas sale, and Miss Riddell is doing a shawl just beautiful.” 
Thus Miss Macallan. 

Ogilvie, with the fatherly interest perceived by the lynx-eyed 
Jessie, was careful to acquaint himself with the progress made by 
his ward. And often came of an evening after his dinner (for 
the Granby Road cuisine did not exactly suit him) to hear May 
sing. On these occasions Miss Macallan naturally spared her- 
self the additional “ skirling,” coming in for a few minutes to 
ask if the coffee which May had taught Jessie to make was to 
her kinsman’s “liking.” “There’s no use in me staying to listen 
to all the havers they talk,” she said to herself “ about books and 
pictures and out-o’-the-way things, not a word of sound doctrine 
amongst it all. 

Her absence was not much noticed by either of the inter- 
locutors as they rambled from subject to subject between May’s 
songs, nor was she averse to hold her own in opposition to her 
guide, philosopher and friend. 

. She was too frank, too honest, to be afraid of making mistakes 
or seeming foolish ; so from these discussions she received a 
greater amount of education than she was aware. Then the 


books he lent her were interesting and awakening. Altogether 
it was a heavenly time for May, sprinkled as it was with 
occasional visits to the best theatres and, when the weather per- 
mitted, expeditions to places worth seeing in the neighbourhood 
of the town. 


“You are really making progress, May,” said Ogilvie one 


evening some little time after the date of Carr’s visit to Madatne 
Falk, when he had asked for one song after another. “I don’t 
mean to say you will ever be anything remarkable, but you 
sing in perfect tune, which is rare,and you have expression ; 
you might have more, if you would let yourself go. I fancy 
there are possibilities of passion under the soft-snow of your 
exterior!” 

“That I do not know—but I hope I may learn Signor G——’s 
method—it is very like Mademoiselle Perret’s—I might then be 
able to teach, which would be a great help to me, for I cannot 
expect Miss Macallan to keep me always.” 

“Nor, I imagine, would you like to stay,” observed Ogilvie. 

“Yes, I should, so long as you are in London and able to 
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come and see me; otherwise—well,I should like to go back to 
Paris.” 

“So you find me not a bad sort of chum?” he returned, 
resting his elbow on the table, and shading his eyes with his 
hand. 

“TI do not think there is any one else quite like you—at least, 
I never met anyone the least like you. But, of course, you can- 
not be here always—nor can you come always so often.” 

“No, unfortunately ; the private secretaryship would be the 
thing, eh, May ?” 

“Ah, yes. I wish it could be.” 

There was a pause during which May knitted diligently. 

Then she ventured to say: “I heard a lady, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, at Audeley Chase say that you might go to Japan.” 

“Did she? How the deuce did she hear that ? Well, there was 
some talk of it, but I do not want to go. In fact, I have peram- 
bulated the earth long enough. I want to stay in England, and 
if possible have a finger in the management of this tight little 
island.” 

“I should like to hear you speak in the House of Commons,’ 
said May. 

“You would be exceedingiy disappointed then, I have no 
gift of eloquence. There are some obstacles, however ; I am not 
rich enough for free action.” 

“T thought you were well off, if not very rich.” 

Ogilvie laughed. “I am considerably better off than I was, 
my sweet friend,” he said. “I have quite enough to jog along 
comfortably, but Iam not quite satisfied with that sort of life. 
You see, I confide in you, though you are rather young to be 
the recipient of confidence from a battered worldling like my- 
self.” 

“Your heart is kind and fresh still,” said May quietly. 

“It is a good deal fresher than I imagined,” murmured Ogilvie 
as if to himself. 


“ At all events,” May went on, “you may be sure I will never 
repeat a word you say.” 

“No, I do not suppose you will—but I want you to promise 
more. I want you never to mention me, in your. conversation 
or your letters, to Frances Conroy, or to Madame Falk, or any- 


” 


one, 
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“Very well—I promise—but, Mr. Ozilvie, I have often 
mentioned you to Madame Falk. I told her how kind you 
were—how you had given me music léssons, and many other 
things.” 

“Ah! Then pray be satisfied with the eulogiums you have 
already penned, and do not mention me any more; let me rest in 
the shade like a beautiful flower.” 

“Very well,” said May with a smile. “I shall remember.” 

There was another pause, during which Ogilvie watched May’s 
fingers, which swiftly yet quietly plied the needles. 

“T met Madame Laldeschi when I was at Marseilles, and we 
had quite a long talk.” 

“Madame Laldeschi?” repeated May. “I don’t think I know 
her.” 

“You have seen her. Do you remember a tall lady in grey at 
the Zavadoskoi ball ?” 

“Yes, a lady with a charming sad face. I remember her quite 
well, you said you respected her!” 

“That is Madame von Nierhoff. She is a charming good 
woman. She was taking one of poor Laldeschi’s daughters, a 
very delicate girl, to Nice for the winter. The mother was kept 
in Paris by business.” 

“You said she was their dear friend.” 

“She was their providence, but she had been Laldeschi’s 
great friend originally, she was his most faithful confidant and 
assistant, all through the Italian troubles. Then, being poor, 
considering his rank, he was obliged to marry the countess for 
her fortune; he was a very good husband, I believe, and his 
wife is greatly attached to Madame von Neirhoff.” 

“T do not think if I had been his wife,” began May, “I should 
have liked ——” 

Her further speech was interrupted by the entrance of Miss 
Macallan. 

“ Good evening, Cousin Ogilvie, I could not come in before. 
The minister of our kirk just stepped in to ask my opinion 
respecting the children’s treat at Christmas-time, and as such- 
like things are not exactly in your line, I stayed to hear him. 
How was the coffee?——” and the privacy.of the evening was 
over. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
"A LITTLE cee Dp 


FRANCES CONROY was not a Satisfactory correspondent—some- 
times she wrote a couple of letters in quick succession, and 
then weeks would go by before she broke silence; May always 
- wrote at regular intervals, and told her friend of the routine of 
her simple life, but even before Ogilvie had warned her she was 
instinctively cautious in mentioning him, as he had perhaps 
unconsciously impressed her with the idea that he hated being 
gossipped about. 

She was grieved to find that Mrs. Conroy had taken cold, 
and though they had found a pretty villa, and the invalid 
wished very much to remain through the winter near her friends, 
she was imperatively ordered abroad. 

May, therefore, expected them to pass through London, and 
looked every morning for a letter, telling her where to call and 
enjoy a talk with her good friends, before they departed for some 
southern health resort. 

Three or four days passed, however, and none came, nor had 
Ogilvie paid his usual evening visit. 

On the Monday following the conversation detailed in the 
last chapter, a note from him awaited her on the breakfast- 
table. 

It was dated the previous Saturday, and bore the address 
“Rockborough Castle, near Greystone, Yorkshire.” 


“DEAR May, 
“T have been called suddenly from Town, but shall 
return before Saturday next. Should you want anything, a 
letter to this address will find me. I hope you practise diligently 
and will make great strides in my absence. 
“ Always yours, 
“P, OGILVIE.” 


Then it would be a whole week before she should see him. 
How intolerably long the time would seem ! 
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She told Miss Macallan, who said: 

“Rockborough Castle—that is some grand place! Let me 
see, I have a fine book about the country seats of the nobility 
and gentry, my poor dear brother used to read in it, and make 
long calculations about the value of these pleasure-places being 
lost to the nation. He was wonderful strong in figures! 
Agatha!” to the younger servant, who was adding water to the 
tea-pot, “go into the back-parlour, and bring me a big brown 
and gold book, that lies on the little table in the window.” 

The girl obeyed. 

Miss Macallan put on her spectacles, opened the huge volume, 
and drew her finger down the index. 

“ Ay, here it is: ‘Rockborough Castle, Yorkshire, the seat 
of the Right Honourable the Earl of Shelbourne.’ Yes, Cousin 
Ogilvie knows a grand lot of fine people.” 

“Shelbourne,” repeated May, “I have seen that name in the 
paper, I am sure.” 

*“ He is one of the Ministers, I am thinking,” observed Miss 
Macallan, and she went on with her breakfast. 

As soon as the cloth was removed, May proceeded to perform 


almost the only duty demanded by her employer, which was to 
read the newspaper. 

Glancing through it to find the horrors, that always interested 
her hearer, her eye caught a morsel of fashionable intelligence. 


'“ The Secretary for Foreign ‘Affairs, who has been suffering 
from severe bronchial cold, remains at Rockborough Castle for a 
few days longer, and has benefited by the change of air.” 


“Lord Shelbourne is the Foreign Secretary,” she said, and 
read aloud the paragraph. 

“ Ah! just so,” remarked Miss Macallan. “ He'll be sent as 
ambassador somewhere one of these days himself, you'll see—I 
mean my Cousin Ogilvie.” 

“Very likely indeed,” thought May, and through all her read- 
ing aloud, a sort of melancholy refrain sounded in her heart. 
“ He will be sent somewhere far away, and these pleasant days 
will pass, never to return.” 

“Are you quite yourself this morning, my dear? You are 
just reading as if you didn’t understand the words before 
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you?” asked Miss Macallan, looking up from her thirty-fourth 
sock, 

“Thank you, I am quite well, only a little more stupid than 
usual.” 

“Well, you needn’t read any more now. I am going downstairs 
to Jessie; she is making a Christmas bun to-day, and would you 
please write for two tons of coal—mind you say ready money, 
so they must put the net price on the bill, and there’s the grocery 
order for the Civil Service Stores, after that you may go skirl to 
your heart’s content.” 

“Thank you ”—laughing—“I shall put off my skirling till 
after dinner. I want to write to Madame Falk, I have not 
heard from her for such a long time.” 

Miss Macallan left the room, and May sat down to her writing 
—she did not get on rapidly, however. The idea of losing 
Ogilvie’s society, his care, his encouragement, was positively 
appalling. The delight of being valuable to him as a friend, 
almost a confidant, was infinitely flattering, infinitely sweet. It 
raised her in her own estimation. He was the only creature 
who seemed to recognise what she felt to be true, that she had 
some sense, some taste, some perception. Madame Falk, kind 
and sympathetic as she was, treated her as a good, gentle, 
and rather unhappy child, as if she were still what she had been 
six years ago, for she was too busy tobe able to observe much, 
but Ogilvie looked upon her as a friend, almost an eqaual. He 
who was so experienced, so intellectual, soin every way superior, 
how was she to bear her everyday, common-place life if she 
were never to see him? To this question she sought in vain for 
an answer. 

“ There's a gentleman seeking you!” exclaimed Jessie, offer- 
ing May a card, and looking very cross at being called away 
from her cooking because Agatha was upstairs. 

“ Mr. Carr!” cried May, starting up, and going towards the door 
to meet him as he entered ; “ how very glad I am to mcet you, and 
how good you are to come all this way!” 

Carr’s face lit up with a pleasant, gratified smile at her cordial 
greeting. 

“Good to myself,’ he said. “I only came up to Town last 
night from Audeley Chase, and I must apologise for this early 
visit but I have various engagements in the afterncoa, and early 
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to-morrow I go out of Town fora few days; you will excuse 
me?” 

“Indeed I do! It seems as if dear Madame Falk must be 
coming, too, you are so associated with her in my mind. Did 
you see her before you left. She mentioned that you were going 
to the Chase, but that was some little time ago.” 

“Yes ; I paid her a long visit, she seemed as well and as bright 
as ever—misses you awfully, she says. Indeed, the place does not 
look itself without you. Madame Falk is very anxious to know 
how you are, and if you are comfortable.” 

“If you see her again you must set her mind at rest on that 
score. Few girls who are companions are so kindly treated and 
so free as I am.” She stopped abruptly, for she could hardly stop 
the words, “and we see Mr. Ogilvie very often,” which were on 
the very tip of her tongue when the recollection of his dislike to 
being gossiped about arrested them. 

“T must say,” considering her with grave attention, “that you 
are looking uncommonly well. But, somehow, you are changed, 
you seem less shy, less cold, and older; excuse my free speech, 
you know I always felt at home with you.” 

“How can you expect me to forgive you for saying I look 
older?” returned May, with a grave, sweet smile, which struck 
Carr as very charming. 

“Yes, I do. You would, if I could express ow you seem 
older. I am always rather an inarticulate sort of fellow.” 

“Are you? J/ have not found you inarticulate. Now, tell me, 
how is Miss Barton?” 

“] only saw her for a few moments. She is the same as ever. 
Just as porcupiny! Perhaps I ought not to say so to you.” 

“Perhaps not. But I understand. Believe me, there is a 
heart under the quills. I uscd to think she did not like me; 
indeed, I do not think she likes any one except her cousin. 
But in my time of need she was wonderfully kind to me. How 
I should like to go back to them, only——” 

“ Then, why don’t you?” interrupted Carr eagerly. “I'll escort 
you, I’ve nothing to keep me anywhere, or take me anywhere. 
You and I are not conventional. This secms a dull hole. You 
must be moped to death.” 


“Tam not, indeed. Then, you see I have an employment 
here ; it is by no means sure I should find any in Paris.” 
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“You are wonderfully plucky,” admiringly. 

- “Tam afraid I cannot accept that praise. My way has been 
wonderfully smoothed for me.” 

“T suppose you. see Ogilvie sometimes ?” asked Carr, looking 
keenly at her. 

“Qh, yes. He is exceedingly good in caring for me. Miss 
Macallan, the lady of the house, is his cousin. She is wonder- 
fully Scotch, and very considerate to me.” 

“And what do you do all day? I must be prepared at all 
points for Madame Falk’s questions.” 

May gave him a short sketch of her life in Granby Road, 
including her singing lessons. 

“T did not know you sang!” he exclaimed. “I should like 
to hear you.” 

“Mine is a very feeble kind of singing. Mr. Ogilvie thinks 
that, although I shall never do much, if I understand how to 
sing I can teach, which will be very useful for me.” 

“Qh, that’s what Ogilvie thinks,is it!” Then with an abrupt 
change, “I am afraid Mrs. Conroy is very delicate. There was 
a letter from the daughter yesterday, and Mr. Conroy started off 
at once to make arrangements about her journey to the Riviera, 
that is the reason I left.” 

“Dear Mrs. Conroy,” began May, when the door opened, and 
Miss Macallan, in her best shot silk, and afternoon cap, her curls 
freshly and stiffly rolled at either side of her face, and black lace 
mittens on her bony hands. 

Carr rose and made his best bow. 

“This gentleman is a friend of Mrs. Conroy’s,” said May, 
“whom I used to know in Paris. Mr. Carr—Miss Macallan.” 

“Qh, indeed! I’m pleased to see you, sir ; pray, sit down.” 

Carr obeyed. An awful pause ensued. 

“The weather is varra changeable,” remarked Miss Macallan, 
at last. 

“Well, yes; but not as bad as I expected. I never was in 
England at this time of the year before.” 

‘But you are not a Frenchman, I am thinking ?” 

‘No. I came from Australia.” 

“Eh, but that’s a long way. I suppose you have come to 
settle in England, though you look rather young to have made 
your fortune ?” 
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“ Thank you,” he returned, smiling. “I hope to return to my 
Australian home as soon as I have seen a little more of Europe. 
I have promised to see Miss Riddell, and take a report of her 
to some very particular friends of hers in Paris. I must say you 
seem to have taken excellent care of Miss Riddell. I never saw 
her look so well. But I confess I had a sort of commission to 
steal her away from you if I could. Her old friend Madame 
Falk is very anxious to have Miss Riddell with her for a short 
time, if you can spare her.” 

“Well, she’li no have her!” interrupted Miss Macallan. “ Why 
she hasn’t been in my house three months yet, and her guardian 
placed her under my care, so here she must stay.” 

“Ts Ogilvie really your guardian ?” asked Carr. 

“He is so good as to consider himself my guardian,” said 
May. “But I have no right whatever to expect a guardian’s 
care from him.” 

“Just so!” chimed in Miss Macallan. “It is not every girlic 
that has a man like him—a fine, rising man, that will be an 
ambassador one of these days—to look after her and think of 
every little thing, and come out of an evening, wet or dry, after 
the work of the day, to hear her sing, and see if she’s profiting 
by the instruction he is giving her. She cannot be grateful 
enough, / tell her.” 

“T am very grateful,” said May quietly. 

“Yes. It is quite remarkable,” ejaculated Carr. 

“Yes, that’s just what it is,” said Miss Macallan, emphatically. 

“Well, Miss Riddell,” said Carr rising, “1 have overstayed the 
limits of a merely polite visit. When I return next week may 
I call again? Ihave stupidly forgotten a parcel Madame Falk 
entrusted to me. I shall certainly bring it next time.” 

“ Ah, yes! pray come. I shall be so pleased, and I shall have 
a little packet for my dear, good friends, if you will take it for 
me. Pray, let me have a post-card, that I may be at home.” 

“Thank you very much. I shall not fail to let you know. 
Good-bye, Miss Riddell ; good-bye, Miss Macallan.” 

He left the room, followed by May, who never thought of ring- 
ing the bell in the proper style. She therefore exchanged another 
good-bye, which Carr supplemented with a whispered “ She looks 
awfully grim.” 

“Weel,” said Miss Macallan, who was more than ever con- 
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vinced that May had a big fortune awaiting her somewhere, “I 
don’t know much about the ways of the world as it is now, but I 
don't think it is quite the thing fora young leddy to go out to 
the door alone, to saya last good-bye to a young man, and a 
varra good-looking young man.” 

“ But, Miss Macallan,am I not to show him civility because he 
happens to be nice ?” asked May laughing. 

“That is not just the right kind of answer to give me,” said 
Miss Macallan sternly. ‘ Moreover, I minded that you told the 
young man you would stay at home for him if he wrote you, 
which is not exactly the reserve of a modest maiden. I am no 
that sure your guardian, Mr. Ogilvie, would quite approve!” 

“ T am sure he would not disapprove,” said May, surprised and 
amused, yet a little nettled. “My guardian knows Mr. Carr 
very well. He knows, too, that Mr. Carr used to be often at the 
Conroys’ and Madame Falk’s ; dear Miss Macallan, there is no- 
thing wrong or remarkable in Mr. Carr writing to say he will 
come and see me! It is quite funny that you should think so,” 
and she laughed in a frank, amused way that made Miss Mac- 
allan see that she was rather making a mountain of a mole-hill. 

“Varra weel!” she said deliberately, “ Young women are not 
what they used to br, and I suppose I do not know the 
difference between right and wrong—any way,I hope you'll 
tell Mr. Ogilvie of this visit.” 

“Yes, of course, I shall!” cried May. “ It will be something 
to talk about when he comes back.” 

“TI can’t say you seem to have any lack of things to talk 
about,” returned Miss Macallan dryly ; and feeling somehow that 
she had not scored in this slight passage of arms, she betook her- 
self to the kitchen, and covering her gorgeous shot silk with a 
cook’s apron, she lent a scientific hand to the preparation of a 
very elaborate Christmas bun. 

May was greatly pleased to see Carr again. He was asso- 
ciated in her mind with the first few happy days she had known 
since she awoke (and how soon she was awakened) to the fact that 
she had neither value nor importance in her father’s eyes, that 
she was in truth a profitless, costly burden, though in public he 
always treated her with caressing politeness, 

Then Madame Falk’s compassionate kindness had been the 
first balm poured into her wounds, and the deep sense of 
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gratitude called forth by that good woman still burned as 
warmly in her heart as the first moment that Madame Falk’s 
hearty kiss had set it alight in her chilled, starved heart. 

But it was only last spring that the delicious conviction had 
grown upon her that other people. began to find her neither dull 
nor insignificant. 

Carr had always been friendly and ready to talk to her, or 
dance with her, and how delightfully he danced! She had 
deeply enjoyed that ball at the Zavadoskoi Hotel. 

It was there, too, that Ogilvie first began to treat her as if 
she were somehow different from others, as if she were a 
creature he could speak to on equal terms. It seemed to her 
that she had never really lived before that period of emancipa- 
tion. 

Yes, she was indeed very glad to see Carr, yet it disturbed her 
to have all these memories so suddenly evoked, and now was 
this short space of brightness to be clouded over by the “ black- 
ness of darkness?” If Ogilvie was to be despatched to the other 
side of the world, what was to become of her? She did not 
feel able to answer that terrible question within the narrow 
limits of the house, and leaving word that she had gone to walk 
in Kensington Gardens, as she had a slight headache, May 
wrapped herself up and was soon in the open air. 

No, it would be impossible, she acknowledged to herself, to go 
on living with Miss Macallan. There was an indescribable sordid- 
ness about life in Granby Road, and absence of everything 
approaching interest, yet what could she do?—here, at least, 
her material wants were provided for; could she be sure of 
earning sufficient for that purpose if she went to Paris? For if 
she lost Ogilvie, her only refuge would be with Madame Falk, 
and she had no right to burden that generous woman more 
than she was already burdened. Perhaps her guardian, as 
she generally called. him in her mental discussions, had some 
such idea in his head, when he insisted on her taking singing 
lessons. As this thought presented itself to her mind a 
shiver ran through her. It flashed across her how utterly 
her whole being had entwined itself round him. Was it not 
appalling to find that the possibility of happiness or wretched- 
ness hung on so mere a thread as the chance of his being 
kept in London or sent abroad, for if it were merely across 
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the Channel it would effectually be separation. Then she saw 
that this grave calm, guardian was all the world to her— 
that she loved him with all the force of her deep, tender 
heart. She did not shrink from the discovery. Why should 
she not love him? True, he was not likely to give her such 
affection as filled her soul; he was not a character to have 
such a feeling or develop it, but as long as he gave her the 
considerate friendship, the delicious sympathy he had already 
so abundantly bestowed, that was enough—dquite enough. 
Her own love for him would be a sweet secret between her- 
self and her heart. None need ever know it—Ogilvie least of 
all. He did not want marriage or domestic ties. What he 
wanted was an utterly devoted friend whose ear was ever ready 
to hear, and whose understanding was not unequal to com- 
prehend his difficulties, his aims,—to whom he could speak as to 
a second self and whose whole soul was his, as no man friend’s 
could be. Was this nct a noble task for any woman? Itseemed 
completely satisfying to May, only she prayed not to be parted 
from him. What news would he bring back with him from this visit 
to the Foreign Minister ? She did not at all dread meeting him. 
She had no fear of betraying herself, his calmness would keep her 
composed. Indeed, though strong and profound, she felt that 
her love was like a deep, abounding river, the surface of 
which was so smooth and unbroken from its own fulness that 
none might guess the force of the current. 

This long commune with self seemed to revive her courage. 
Something seemed to tell her that Ogilvie would not leave 
England, at all events, he would return on Saturday, and on 
Sunday she should certainly see him ; that thought was enough 
to send golden edges to the dark cloud lowering over her at 
present, and she returned much more hopeful and at the same 
time resigned to confront the reproachful looks of Miss 
Macallan, for May was ten minutes late for dinner. 

“Tam so sorry!” she exclaimed apologetically. “I had no 
idea how the time was going.” 

“ Haven't you a watch?” 

“Yes, but I seldom wear it.” 

“More’s the pity! It’s just a mercy we have Scotch broth 
for dinner, and they can stand any amount of cooking. Do you 
have a lesson this afternoon?” 
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“Yes, Miss Macallan, instead of to-morrow. Signor G—— 
has been a little irregular lately.” 

“You light the fire in the drawing-room, then,” to the girl who 
was waiting, “and don’t unroll the hearth-rug till it’s well lit.” 

“T will attend to the fire; I am going to practise before my 
lesson.” 

“The walk has given you a bit colour in your cheeks,” said 
Miss Macallan, looking at her. “It’s a pity you cannot keep it 
there, for it makes almost a bonnie lass of you.” 

“Whereas in my true colours, which are rather pallid, I am 
anything but ‘ bonnie,’ ” said May good-humouredly. 

“T will not say that exactly,” returned Miss Macallan, “ but 
after all, handsome is, that handsome does.” 

“Yes, that is the best sort of beauty,” said May, as she left 
the room to attend to the drawing-room fire, and prepare for her 
Jesson. 

# * * * * * * 

The rest of the week went fast enough. May could always 
find occupation ; besides, the weather was fine, crisp and bright, 
permitting of out-door exercise. 


Ogilvie did not write, and May, always careful not to trouble 
him with unnecessary letters, sent no reply to his, as it did not 
seem to want one. Saturday came at last. The previous evening 
came a note from Carr. 


“T shall have the pleasure of calling to-morrow afternoon— 
should you be engaged, pray mention when I may find you.” 


May did not feel it necessary to communicate this note to 
Miss Macallan. 

That lady was going out, though not to shop. For a wonder 
she had been invited to luncheon with a Scotch family with whom 
at long intervals she had exchanged visits for some years, and 
who resided at Hampstead. 

It was therefore a serious undertaking. She had her breakfast 
half an hour earlier than usual. She made elaborate provision 
for the needs of the ensuing Sabbath, and left a whole string of 
directions with the faithful Jessie. In short, it wanted but 
a quarter to twelve when she got under weigh. 

May, with her ready politeness, put on her hat and cloak to 
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escort her to the omnibus, and took the opportunity to buy 
a few flowers on her homeward way, in order to beautify 
the drawing-room, and so assist in presenting her present 
abode in the most favourable light. Then she put on 
her best dress—her second-best was getting a little worn — 
but, thank Heaven! she would be able to replace it after 
Christmas. How delightful it was to earn money, though she 
certainly would be glad to do a little more for her employer. 
She could not be quite worth what she cost, and it puzzled her 
to account for Miss Macallan’s willingness to maintain an 
unnecessary mouth. It was a contradiction to all her other 
characteristics. “ Nor does she care much for me,” thought May, 
“though she is nice and civil enough. Indeed, I am ashamed to 
find that I would not be grieved to part with her for ever.” So 
thinking she sat down tothe piano, and began to play some of 
the airs she had picked up by ear. She had placed the piano 
across a corner from whence the door could be seen. 

She had not been dreaming over her music long when Carr 
arrived, armed with Madame Falk’s parcel—a delightful quantity 
of hot-house flowers, loose, and pinned up in white paper. May 
was charmed and grateful ; she demanded water and a tray at 
once, and set about filling what bowls and vases she could find 
with deft fingers. 

Carr sat watching her, highly pleased. He found his silent, 
quiet friend of the Rue Vielle Cour greatly chariged, and yet 
the same in her gentle movements, her readiness to listen 
rather than to speak, and a certain reposeful harmony ex- 
pressed both in face and figure. Against these old traits were 
to be balanced greater freedom and fluency of speech and 
increased warmth and frankness of manner. Her cordial and 
unaffected reception of himself pleased him immensely. Carr 
was really fond of women. He liked their society, he believed 
in them, but he was not given to fall in love indiscriminately. 

Madame Zavadoskoi had roused a degree of fiery admiration, 
in which there was little or no esteem, but of sentimental love 
he had known little or nothing. Now he watched May moving 
to and fro, and arranging her flowers with a delicious sense of 
being soothed, of being thoroughly at home. She was fairer 
than she used to be. Always pale, there was now the faintest 
tinge of colour in her face,a greater depth of blue or grey, or 
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hazel, he could not tell which, in her eyes, but he was quite sure 
about the expression, the sort of sad, questioning look which was 
habitual, but now often varied by a smiling or serious glance, as 
if she gave you her earnest attention. Her figure was still slim, 
but not so thin as it used to be, while her very simple dress, 
drawn in folds from the shoulder to the waist, seemed to him 
wonderfully graceful, and her throat looked snowy white as it 
rose above the black crapc frill that finished her corsage. As he 
gazed at her admiringly they talked easily of their Parisian 
memories ; and Carr gave her the latest news of Mrs. Conroy 
—she was a little better, but her husband was anxious to hasten 
her departure toa milder climate. They would probably-pass 
through town next week. 

“ And are you really happy here?” said Carr, after a pause. 

“TI am, indeed. Why do you ask?” 

“Because that Miss What-do-ye-call-em looks asif she was 
made of stone, flint! I cannot fancy your being happy with her.” 

“I assure you she is very nice to me, I have nothing to 
complain of.” 

“It must be perfectly awful living the same round day after 
day ; you would be ever so much better off in Paris.” 

May shook her head. 

“JT must stay where I am for the present. I have a good deal 
to interest me. I like my singing lessons.” 

“ Ah, by-the-way! Do let me hear you sing. I remember 
your singing with Miss Conroy, ages ago—that is, last spring, 
and I thought you had a very sweet voice. Do sing mea song; 
I love music—in a rude uncultivated manner.” 

“If you care to hear, I shall be happy to sing for you, but I 
have but little voice, and Mr. Ogilvie says I shall never do much 
with it.” 

“Does he? Oh, well you know, he is a hypercritical, snuff- 
the-moon sort of fellow. I am much more easily pleased.” 

May sat down and sang a simple ballad, sweetly and tenderly. 
At the end of the first verse Carr came over from his seat by the 
fire, and leant on the piano, charmed and touched by the pathos 
of her voice. The song was not yet quite finished, when the 
door opened and Ogilvie entered unannounced and paused on 
the threshold contemplating the tableau before him with a look 
in his eyes and on his brow and mouth, such as May had never 
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seen there before, a look that sent a shiver of painful anticipa- 
tion through her veins. It was gone in a second and replaced 
by an expression of icy composure as he advanced into the 
room. 

“Mr. Ogilvie,’ exclaimed May, rising to meet him and 
growing very white, Carr observed: “I did not expect you 
would return so soon.” 

“Yes, I am a little sooner than I expected,” he said, just 
touching the hand she offered. 

“Mr. Carr! I had no idea you were in Town, I heard you 
were at the Conroys’ ; hope you had good sport there.” 

Carr replied, and a somewhat constrained conversation ensued 
—some sudden paralysing cloud seemed to have fallen upon them, 
some sinister influence seemed to emanate from Ogilvie, who spoke 
formally on various ordinary topics, enquired for Madame Falk, 
and only once addressed May, when he asked if Miss Macallan 
was at home. 


Carr endeavoured in vain to be bright and cordial, but some 
spell had fallen upon him. 
“Where are you putting up?” said Ogilvie to Carr, after a 


short pause. 

“ At the ‘Grand,’ it is very central and convenient.” 

“Do you make any stay?” 

“No, not now, I shall run over to Paris next week, and,” turn- 
ing to May, “you spoke of having a parcel or package for 
Madame Falk. May I call for it on Monday or Tuesday ?” 

“Miss Riddell will forward it to you on Monday. It is quite 
unnecessary to bring you all this way when your engagements 
are no doubt numerous, The parcel shall be sent,” said 
Ogilvie, in tones so harsh and decided that the sentence sounded 
like forbidding him the house. 

“TI can perfectly well come here for it—if Miss Riddell will 
permit me,” began Carr quickly. 

“Thank you very much,” interrupted May, “but as Mr. 
Ogilvie says, I can send it quite well.” 

“Oh, by all means,” returned Carr, in a rather peculiar tone, 
“but when I come back to London after Christmas, I shall 
certainly pay you a visit and bring you the latest news. 
Madame Falk will be delighted to have my report, and for the 
present I must say good-bye.” 
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Good-bye ! and thank you very much for coming to see me,” 
said May. 

“Yes, it was quite a friendly act,” added Ogilvie, with an 
unpleasant smile, and he followed the visitor downstairs with 
ceremonious politeness, and May remained standing by the fire, 
a curious dread of coming unpleasantness pressing on her 
spirit, instead of its being buoyant with the joy, the exhilaration 
of Ogilvie’s return. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“A GLEAM OF LIGHT.” 


WHEN Ogilvie returned, he walked straight to the fireplace, 
and stood at the side farthest from May, gazing at the flames 
for a full minute—and May, feeling unaccountably nervous, could 
wait no longer. 

“I did not hope to see you before to-morrow,’ 
ing up in his face with a timid smile. 

* Very probably,” returned Ogilvie drily, “I only arrived this 
morning, having caught the night mail at Greystone and after a 
busy day ; I made a push to see you before dinner, as I am 
dining out.” 

“It is very good of you to come, but you are always good.” 

“Thank you,” still in the same dry tone. “ Pray how is it 
that Carr made his way here?” turning suddenly to her with 
searching angry eyes, while the light from the gas-brackets at 
either side of the mantelpiece {ell upon his face, and showed the 
set, displeased expression that contracted his brow. : 

“Why Madame Falk must have given him my address when 
she asked him to take the parcel, but he forgot to bring it on 
Monday—so——” 

“He was here on Monday too! Why did you not let me 
know ?” 

“If I had written to you I should certainly have mentioned 
it, but I never thought of troubling you with a letter merely to 
say that. Some time ago, when Madame Falk told me he was 
going to Audeley Chase, I repeated it to you.” 

“ At all events, Carr evidently knew how to make his second 
visit fit in with Miss Macallan’s rather unusual absence from the 
house.” 


she said, look- 
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“But, Mr. Ogilvie, he could have known nothing about it! 
Miss Macallan had arranged to pay her visit to Hampstead 
before I had Mr. Carr’s note, saying he would come to-day.” 

“Ha! He wrote to make the appointment then ?” 

“Yes, I asked him to write. I should have been so vexed to 
miss him. Why do you question me in this strange way ? Why 
are you displeased ?” 

There was a degree of quiet dignity in May’s look and 
manner which recalled Ogilvie to common-sense and _ self- 
control. 

“Forgive me, May,” he said, walking towards the door and 
back again. “I have been hasty, perhaps, but an inexperienced 
girl like yourself, especially one so divested of natural protectors, 
needs to be extra careful of her conduct, and—and of the sort 
of men she admits to her intimacy. I do not mean to say that 
Carr is a bad man, as men go, but I don’t want him to boast 
that you received him alone!” 

“Mr. Carr boast of being received by me/” repeated May, 
witha natural, unaffected laugh. “ I hope he will have some better 
reason for boasting—if he ever boasts—which I do not think he 
does.” 

“You have a high opinion of Carr ?” returned Ogilvie, leaning 
his shoulder against the end of the mantelshelf, and fixing his 
eyes on hers as if he would read her thoughts. 

May met them fully ; the suspicion they expressed nerved her 
to bear his gaze, as she could not have done had they questioned 
her tenderly. 

“1 do not know Mr. Carr well enough to have any distinct 
opinion about him, but he is nice and kind, and has a pleasant, 
frank, youthful air that I like, but probably I shall never see him 
again.” 

“Why not? he will no doubt return to London, and equally 
without doubt call upon you.” 

“I do not think he will, when you have so plainly shown him 
that you do not wish it.” 

“Did I?” said Ogilvie, amazed at the composure of her tone. 
“Well, I do zot wish him to come here—it is much better he 
should not. A man like him, accustomed to indulge in every 
whim, with a huge fortune, it is incongruous, it is unfit.” 

“Why?” asked May very quietly. “What are his whims or 
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his fortune tome? _ I only know him asa friendly stranger, who 
can never go out of my life because he never came into it! Why 
do you.trouble yourself about him? If you think it worth while 
to ask me not to receive Mr. Carr, I will not see him. I do not 
care to vex my best friend for the sake of a mere acquaintance, 
only I will zo¢ be rude to him.” 

Ogilvie paused before he replied. He had rarely felt so 
annoyed with himself. He felt he had made a mistake, and 
shown his hand dangerously at least; had May been more 
experienced and worldly she would have seen a good deal too 
much. 

“Thank you, my dear ward, for the confidence you show in 
me; I think I deserve it,” he said, at length, in a deliberate 
voice. “ You must remember there are many social matters 
which men understand better than women, even experienced 
women, which you cannot claim to be! Yes, May, | believe I 
am your best fricnd. I do not think any one else takes the pro- 
found interest in you that I do; give me your complete trust in 
return, I ask no more.” 

“You have it—you know you have,” murmured May; there 
was a tremor in her voice that sent a thrill through his veins. 
Last week she would have seconded her words by holding out 
her hand to him, to-day something forbade the action. 

But Ogilvie settled the matter by taking the chill little hand 
in one of his, and then laying the other over it. ‘“ You are cold,” 
he said, pressing it closely and tenderly, “and I have annoyed 
you; you think me suspicious and ill-tempered.” 

“] think you are unjust,” she said, “but it is not of much 
consequence ; only do not be cross again, it makes me unhappy.” 

A quick, deep sigh heaved Ogilvie’s breast. “God knows, 
I only ask to make you happy,” he said in a low tone. 

“Well, so far, you have succeeded,” she returned, with a 
smiling upward glance, as she gently withdrew her hand. 

“Now,” she resumed, “tell me of your visit to the great man; 
is Lord Shelbourne going to send you to the ends of the earth ?” 

“Well, no—nor should I have gone if he had. I would rather 
quit the service than quit England just now. I have a good deal 
of work before me. The government has got hold of a lot of 
papers in Russian which may be of importance—so instead of 
giving them to the ordinary interpreters Iam to have the honour 
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of deciphering and translating them. There—there is another 
state secret for you to keep. You see you had better know as 
little as possible of me and my movements.” 

“I never do!” said May, while her heart beat fast as the 
question arose in her mind, “Can it be possible that he stays in 
England for my sake?” and this possibility sent a wave of 
roseate colour for one fleeting moment over Life in all its aspects. 

“No!” returned Ogilvie. “I know you do not. A woman— 
I prefer calling you a woman, young as you are—a woman who 
is absolutely safe, and there are some, though they are rare, is 
the most delicious friend in the world—and the most useful.” 

“T should like to play mouse to your lion in the toils, though 
not even for that gratification would I wish you to be in diffi- 
culties,” said May, who was once more at her ease and happy. 

Ogilvie did not reply. 

May, who had taken up some needlework, plicd her needle 
in silence. 

“T suppose Miss Macallan would think me very remiss if I 
did not come and see her to-morrow ?” 

“T am sure she would.” 

“Then I will come after luncheon, and afterwards, if it is fine, 
we—we will go somewhere. Then I must hear you sing—for—” 
looking at his watch, “I must go back to every-day life.” A 
little more talk of the Conroys and what Mr. Conroy had said 
of his wife’s health when Ogilvie had met him that morning in 
Whitehall, and he took his leave. 

“We are as fast friends as ever, are we not, May? You forgive 
me for fancying you had any leaven of that infernal coquetry 
which degrades and destroys most women ?” 

“| forgive you, certainly. But whether I have any coquetry 
in me neither you nor I know. It has never been called forth.” 

“Do you know you sometimes startle me by suggesting that I 
by no means know you thoroughly yet.” 

“Well, I think you do. Good-bye, till to-morrow.” 

It wasa dry, clear evening, and Ogilvie walked quickly towards 
town, as no hansom presented itself for some little time. He 
was glad of a few minutes’ thought to examine his position, for 
he had been profoundly mortified by his own sudden failure 
under fire, as he considered his loss of self-control. And for what? 
He now felt convinced that May was also absolutely innocent 
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of any coquetry or design as regarded Carr. Whata fool he had 
made of himself ! 

“TI have staked more than I intended on this game,” he said 
to himself, “but it is intensely interesting. How I am ever to do 
without this tender shadowy ‘friendship, I don’t exactly see. 
Yet the whole affair bristles with difficulties. May is no 
common-place woman. I doubt if any one save herself can 
throw dust in her eyes. Will she play Dustman in my favour ? 
I dare not make love to her ye¢, and she seems perfectly content 
with the Dummy of friendship. Until I feel sure that she zs in 
love with me, I dare not show my hand, even if she is—and with 
all my experience I cannot tell. It will not be an easy task to 
bring her into my views. This infernal good-looking bush- 
ranger turning up too! It was enough to unsteady any man’s 
nerve to see him bending over her, and think of his advantages! 
Young, wealthy, undazzled by European life, with his quixotic 
ideas, he is quite capable of marrying her, and carrying her off 
to asoul-less life among the kangaroos. But love or no love, I 
think I have influence enough to stop that. Well, patience 
and coolness shall carry the day, or lam much mistaken.” Here 
anempty hansom came up; Ogilvie hailed it, jumped in and 
rolled away to his rooms in Duke Street. 

This momentary sprinkling on the glowing warmth of their 
friendship seemed to have only served to draw May and her 
guardian closer. Time sped on tranquilly and happily. 

If Ogilvie came less frequently to Granby Road he managed 
to stay longer when he did come. He seemed to have more 
orders for private boxes than ever. 

The Conroys were for two days in town, about the middle of 
December, two days which May passed almost completely 
with Frances and her mother, finding both as kind and interested 
in herself as ever, and Frances more sympathetic than May had 
ever known her before. 

Mrs. Conroy, though anxious to get some warm, sunny, winter 
place, was not worse than usual, and both mother and daughter 
spoke cheerfully of returning in the spring and taking May back 
with them to the Chase. 

Both deeply regretted that Ogilvie had been obliged to run 
down to Yorkshire for a couple of days just when they came to 
town. 
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It was a rush altogether that brief spell of intercourse, and 
May felt terribly lonely when she had bid them good-bye at 
Charing Cross and returned to the desolate rigidity of Miss 
Macallan’s solidly-furnished dwelling. 

But the day after Ogilvie appeared in the evening, and made 
himself delightfully agreeable both to May and to Miss Macallan, 
after which came a spell of peaceful monotony, which to May 
was anything but monotonous. 

Meanwhile the Fates spun diligently the humble web of May’s 
destiny, intertwining many side issues in its meshes. 

* - * * * * + 

Carr did not return directly to Paris. He found an Australian 
friend who persuaded him to run down to Torquay, and it was 
not till after a short stay there that Carr made his way acrcss 
the Channel. 

Madame Falk had had only one short letter from May since 
Carr’s visit to her. In this she expressed her great pleasure at 
seeing him, and thanked her kind friend for her useful present of 
gloves. 

Busy as she was Madame Falk had had no time to answer, 
or even to wonder at Carr’s silence, though he had promised to 
write, and this particular afternoon on which the story returns to 
her, her pen was galloping at hot speed towards the end of a 
letter to be finished and despatched by five o’clock. Absorbed 
though she was, her attention was caught by voices in the 
vestibule. 

“ But Madame is occupied, Monsieur, I must not disturb her,” 
she heard Adrienne say in firm accents. 

“Miss Barton then?” returned a male voice. 

“Ts gone out, Monsieur.” 

“ May I sit down and wait?” 

“Yes, of course you can!” cried Madame Falk, bursting out 
upon the interlocutors. “My dear Mr. Carr, if you will wait 
twenty minutes in the sa/on without a fire, I shall be quite 
free. Here are cigarettes, and papers, and books. I am dying 
to talk to you, but I must get my letter off first—no, keep on 
your overcoat.” 

“And I am dying to talk to you! Yes! of course I will 
wait.” ‘ 

Madame Falk opened the door of the sa/on, thrust Carr into 


24 
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it, and retired to her own den, almost before he had finished 
speaking. 

Carr waited patiently ; he smoked two or three cigarettes, 
skimmed three or four papers, and had looked at the title-page 
of a yellow-covered novel, when Madame Falk’s cheery, pleasant 
voice called to him from the inner room : 

“You must be cold !—if you don’t mind a scene of confusion, 
come in here.” 

Carr obeyed. 

“T was well used to confusion once,” he said, smiling as he 
drew a chair facing Madame Falk. “I hadn’t the luck to be 
brought up with any women about me. I don’t remember my 
mother, I fancy it is a great loss, makes a fellow rather rugged.” 

“You are not rugged,” she returned, as she tied up and sealed 

her packet. “Here, Adrienne,” to the donne, who came in 
obedience to her hand-bell. “Take this to the post at once. 
Now, thank Heaven, I am free for the rest of the day, and can 
enjoy a good long gossip, if you will so far indulge me.” 
* “You cannot enjoy it more than I shall; I suppose you want 
to hear all about Miss Riddell? First of all, here is a parcel 
for you,” and he presented one done up in brown paper. “ It has 
been in my portmanteau for more than a fortnight.” 

Madame Falk thanked him and laid it aside. 

“I found the young lady looking remarkably well, in fact I 
did not think her pretty before; nor is she exactly pretty, but 
there is something charming in her face, something uncommon, 
and by Jove! what expressive eyes she has! She was un- 
commonly pleased to see me. Oh! I am not conceited,” for 
Madame Falk smiled, “I don’t suppose it was for my own sake, 
but to talk about you and Miss Barton, and a little woman I 
have seen here.” 

“1 know—Mademoiselle Perret,” put in Madame Falk. 

“ Then the lady she is living with came in, which was a great 
nuisance,” continued Carr, “for we were getting on splendidly. 
Miss Riddell is less shy, less silent than she used to be, and I 
felt quite at home with her. This lady, a Miss Macallan, seems 
a formidable female ; she is head and shoulders over you, and 
has not an ounce of unnecessary flesh; she has a sort of iron 
jaw and high cheek-bones—altogether a hard, obstinate-looking 
woman, with a voice to match. It seems she’s a relation of 
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Ogilvie, and from the way she talked you could see that she 
considers him the biggest man living.” 

“T am afraid poor dear May cannot be happy or conifortable 
with such a woman!” exclaimed Madame Falk. $ 

“She’s not uzzhappy, I feel sure,” returned Carr, with a far-away 
look in his eyes, as if he were conjuring up May’s face before 
him. 

“No, she is not unhappy, and I don’t think that dour-looking 
employer of hers would venture to offend a protégée of Ogilvies 
—but she’d like to be living with you. The house she is in is 
dull and square and bare, though it is handsomely furnished, but 
the only pleasant-looking thing in it (after Miss Riddell herself) 
is a rosy-cheeked young servant. The old lady was fairly civil, 
and dying to know all about me.” 

“It must be most depressing to May to live in such a house,” 
ejaculated Madame Falk. “I must persuade her to take a 
holiday and come over to us.” 

“Yes, do, Madame Falk!” he cried. “I wanted her to come 
back with me, but——” 

“Of course she would not,” she interrupted. “It would not 
do, here at least.” 

“Then I had another talk with her, I forgot your package the 
first time, so I went again. The old Gorgon was out, and I was 
shown up to the drawing-room. It is a trifle less ghastly than 
the salle-a-manger. Then there was a piano and a good fire, 
so we talked at a great pace—anyway I did—and she sang me a 
song without any fuss or trouble, and very sweetly she sang. It 
seems Ogilvie wishes her to learn, that she may teach hereafter 
if necessary.” 

“Very considerate of him,” remarked Madame Falk. 

“Perhaps,” returned Carr in rather a discontented tone. “I 
don’t know how it is, but I never liked Ogilvie; there is 
something inscrutable about him.” 

“Well, yes, a litthk—but I must say he has been so wonder- 
fully kind about May, not at all what one could have expected.” 

“T had just gone over to the piano to ask for another song, 
when the door opened and Ogilvie came in, stopping for half a 
second, looking as black as thunder.” 

“Why?” asked Madame Falk, opening her eyes. 

“Because he found me there! ” 
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“Oh! impossible.” 

“T only know he gave mea flash of his eyes, that might have 
been followed by a spring at my throat from their expression— 
I only wish he'd have tried it!! Of course it was a mere 
lightning glimpse of hell !—then he was as cool and polite as ever, 
and made suitable conversation with great ease, but he hardly 
noticed Miss Riddell, and she did not seem quite at her ease. 
Then when I offered to call again for your little packet there, he 
said it would be sent to me, in a tone which forbade me to 
return. I am pretty sure he rules that nice young creature with 
a rod of iron.” 

“My dear Mr. Carr, you exaggerate! May is quite fond of 
him.” 

“ She may be, but the little scene made a deucedly unpleasant 
impression on me, and things I have heard said have come back 
to my mind.” 

“What things?” interrupted Madame Falk. “ Against 
Ogilvie ?” 

“No; not against any one in particular, but I wish you would 
ask May Riddell to come and stay with you, she would be better 
with you than with anyone else.” 

“T should greatly like to have her, and to treat her as a 
daughter, but, Mr. Carr, she would never consent to live on my 
bounty, and without any special training it would be long before 
she could find such remunerative employment here as she has 
in London, and it would not be wise to disoblige Mr. Ogilvie.” 

“You have all let Ogilvie get too tight a grip of you,” cried 
Carr impatiently, then unconsciously taking a sheet of scribbled 
paper, he began to fold and unfold it with long, bony, brown 
hands. “There need be no difficulty about Miss Riddell coming 
to stay with you,” he said nervously, and looking away from his 
interlocutor. 

“More than you think,” she returned. “I am quite sure May 
would not quit London without Mr. Ogilvie’s full permission.” 

“What?” said Carr, throwing away his paper and gazing at 
Madame Falk with earnest, questioning eyes. “Do you think 
he has acquired such influence over her ?” 

“That is not exactly the way to put it. She certainly owes 
him some degree of deference to his wishes, considering all he 
has done for her. You seem very much impressed by your 
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meeting with Mr. Ogilvie—tell me what you fear? You have 
made me quite uncomfortable.” 

“What I fear?” he repeated slowly, “I scarcely know. It is 
a sort of dim distrust—a kind of, perhaps unreasonable, con- 
viction that this guardianship business will not end happily for 
May—lI mean Miss Riddell——” he stopped. 

“You are speaking out all you think you foresee,” said Madame 
Falk thoughtfully. “But I fancy I can understand you, and I do 
not think you are right. Ogilvie is a cool-headed man of the world 
—entirely taken up with ambition and business. It has chanced 
that, being accidentally present at Mr. Riddell’s death, he is struck 
and touched by the sad position of the desolate orphan—and the 
sensation of pity is new and interesting—so he befriends her ; but 
he will be sent somewhere, or marry. May will find employment, 
perhaps near me, and the present tie between them will wear 
away, leaving only a kindly memory behind. But I am 
personally gratified by your friendly interest in my dear 
young friend.” 

“Yes, she interests me!” 

“T tell you what I will do,” resumed Madame Falk. “I will 
ask her to pay me a visit before Easter, fixing the date and 
making a point of it. She will come, I am sure, and I shall 
learn more from her own lips than from anything else.” 

“T hope you may. Yes, do ask her. I shall be in Paris then, 
I think, and we’ll have some Coroberries !” 

“ Some what?” repeated Madame Falk. 

“ Coroberries—Australian for ‘high jinks,’” 

“Thank you. And did you see Mr. Conroy and Frances?” 

“No. They were away in the South of England. Audeley 
Chase is a delightful house—an ideal English country home. 
When shall we have anything like it in Australia ? ” 

“Pray, remember how many centuries it took to create 
English homes.” 

“True. Then we started half-way ! ” 

“Yes, but you carried weight, in the shape of new and difficult 
conditions.” 

“Yes, and we must develop on different lines.” 

“Nothing can be secured without paying a price,” concluded 
Madame Falk, who had been “sorting” her papers while 
she spoke. 
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“T fear I have trespassed too long,” said Carr, rising. 

“By no means. I have been deeply interested in all you have 
said.” 

. “And you will be sure to ask Miss Riddell over in 
February or March?” 

“You may be sure I shall. I am a good deal more anxious to 
see her than you can be.” 

“Will you and Miss Barton do me the honour of dining with 
me at the Café Bignon any day that suits you ?” 

“Many thanks. We shall be very pleased.” 

“T will call to-morrow to learn what date you have fixed.” 

They shook hands, and Carr turned to leave the room. As he 
did so he was face to face with the two photographs which 
hung opposite Madame Falk’s accustomed seat. 

The light from a window which partially faced them showed 
them clearly, for it was still early afternoon ona bright, clear 
day. Carr stopped short, his eyes fixed on the portrait of the 
man. 

“Who is that?” he asked abruptly. His voice showed that he 
was moved to forgetfulness of conventional etiquette. 

“ That,” said Madame Falk, in a low tone, and pausing after 
the first word, “ is the likeness of my late husband.” 

“Your husband!” cried Carr. “That cannot be! It is the 
portrait—it must be the portrait of my father, only younger- 
looking than I remember him twenty years ago!” 

“For Heaven’s sake!” said Madame Falk, ina distressed voice, 
“do not tear open old wounds! That is my poor husband as ‘he 
was a year before I lost him.” 

“ And to me it seems as certainly my father, whom I vividly 
remember, for I was his censtant companion till | was ten years 
old, when he died. What does it all mean?” 

“Tt is an accidental likeness. It can be nothing more,” said 
Madame Falk. “My husband was lost at sea. He never 
weached land. There can be no connection between his portrait 
and the father you remember.” She sat down as she spoke, and 
to her own surprise found herself trembling from head to foot. 


(To be continued.) 
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Thoreau. 


THOREAU was an American apart from other Americans. No 
wonder so many of his compatriots misunderstood him, called 
him misanthrope, and thought him fool into the bargain. The 
idea of a man devoting himself to the study and observation of 
Nature, unsubsidised by the State, could not fail to seem to 
many of them the most arrant waste of energy and good 
marketable youth. He had a profession of his own (that of 
surveyor), but instead of doling out his time to the neigh- 
bouring farmers and landowners, he preferred, once his liveli- 
hood was tolerably assured, to survey Nature as he pleased, 
watch the fishes in the Musketaquid River, the hawks sailing 
against the blue over their nests in the high trees, the squirrels 
cracking nuts or laying up their stores for the winter, the sun- 
sets and the sunrises, Nature’s general colour-changes, and her 
uniformity or lack of it in every particular. 

He was wont, day after day, while resident in his little log 
hut of Walden, with the pines hugging it and the hills near it, 
to get up in time to see the sun rise. Alone he would ramble 
through the woods, marking how the birds greeted the coming 
declaration of a new day, noting which flowers had their petals 
tight closed and which bloomed for the dark hours and the 
daylight equally, and commenting in his note-books on the 
enthusiasms which these unconventional hours aroused in him. 

It was nothing to him that he got soaked to the knee by 
the dew on the long grass. His theory was that the 
more a man gave himself up to Nature and Nature’s ways the 
more impervious he became to the injuries that Nature is 
capable of inflicting. He wished to grow as hardy as the 
native Indian of his day, and also to acquire some of the 
instinctive knowledge of the world’s surface which was the 
characteristic: talent of the Redskins. In certain particulars, 
indeed, he was wiser than they, for he had had a college 
education, and this was likely to serve him well as a basis for 
the appreciation of his first-hand information culled from the 
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woods and lakes and rivers round about him. But he could 
not rival them in their matchless local instinct. Wandering 
with them in the woods he envied them inexpressibly their 
almost unconscious ability of determining which direction to 
take for a goal of which he soon completely lost sight. They 
taught him the trick indeed, but it was not easy even for him to 
use this knowledge. Who but a very child of Nature could rely 
upon the fact that certain plants always grow or hold their heads 
in a definite direction, are, so to speak, veracious compasses set 
up in the woods for the guidance of lost wayfarers ? 

They charged him with being a misanthrope, like Timon or 
Schopenhauer. But they wronged him. He proved this to the 
full when the split between North and South was at hand, and 
John Brown was arraigned and afterwards hung for his too 
energetic anti-slavery impulses. He, the recluse, the solitary, 
who felt more immediate affinity with squirrels and mice than 
with men, sent out a notice in Concord that he would address a 
meeting on the subject. 

*“T am here,” he said, “to plead his (Brown’s) cause with you 
I plead not for his life, but his character—his immortal life, and 
so it becomes your cause wholly, and not his in the least... . 
I see now that it was necessary that the bravest and humanest 
man in the country should be hung. Perhaps he saw it himself. 
I almost fear that I may yet hear of his deliverance, doubting 
if a prolonged life—if any life—can do as much good as his 
death!” 

And again, afterwards : 

“For my own part, I commonly attend more to Nature than 
to man, but any affecting human event may blind our eyes to 
natural objects. I was so absorbed in him as to be surprised 
whenever I detected the routine of the natural world surviving 
still, or met persons going about their affairs indifferent. It 
appeared strange to me that the ‘little dipper’ should be still 
diving quietly in the river, as of yore, and it suggested that this bird 
might continue to dive here when Concord should be no*more.” 

These are not the words, nor do they shadow the feelings of 
a misanthrope. In fact, however, Thoreau’s life would have been 
insufferable to the accomplished hater of men. Such an one 
would in his solitude have been driven, if he observed Nature 
at all intently, to frame his theory of her as the Nature all- 
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devouring and merciless whom the pessimists declare her. The 
notion of living thus in exclusive communion with such a 
monster could only have come from the brain of a madman. 

No; Thoreau was not a misanthrope like Schopenhauer ; 
though, like Schopenhauer, he believed in the priceless value 
of uninterrupted leisure. It was to enjoy his leisure and the 
Nature whom he worshipped (it almost amounted to this), that 
he departed into the woods, and with his own hands built the 
little hut that was his home for a couple of years. 

He admired Cowley’s simple retired life. “Who would not, 
like you,” he exclaims, “cacher sa vie? delivered from the 
gilded impertinences of life.” 

Emerson tells us how impatiently he would listen to the tittle- 
tattle of common talk, concerned with, say, the adventures and 
misadventures of the Van Plunks on the Joneses on tour in 
Europe, or other such (to him) profitless subjects. And yet 
this brusque and pre-occupied man would start off with an 
appetite as the leader of a party of lads in quest of nuts or 
huckleberries. If Thoreau could not show the youngsters where 
these delicacies were, it was safe to say the season had fallen 
short of them. 

“When I would go a-visiting,” (he tells uson June 11th, 1855), 
“TI find that I go off the fashionable street (not being inclined 
to change my dress) to where man meets man, and not polished 
shoe meets shoe.” 

Here speaks the disciple of Carlyle. Thoreau was, in fact, 
Carlylean to the core in morals and manners; though his 
enthusiasm about the lesser beings of Nature seems to set him 
on a lower level than the author of “Sartor Resartus.” We say 
“seems” advisedly. For, in fact, one of his most interesting 
eccentricities is that oft-repeated fancy of his that brute 
creatures (as we call them) are “undeveloped men.” 

“If we take the age into account,” he says, “may there not 
be a civilization going on among brutes as well as men? They 
seem to me to be rudimental, burrowing men, still standing on 
their defence, awaiting their transformation.” 

Again : 

“T regard the horse as a human being in a humble state of 
existence.” 

So also of the domestic ox he has much to say in pity. The 
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restraint ‘upon the poor brute’s individuality seems to vex him 
as if he himself were shackled with gyves. 

“T am singularly affected when I look over a herd of reclining 
oxen in their pasture, and find that every one has these brazen 
balls on his horns. They are partly humanised so. It is not 
pure brute. There isartadded . . . . The bull hasa ring 
in his nose.” 

There is a touch of dry humour here, the more acceptable 
because its source lies close to the righteous indignation that 
possesses him in the thought of the wrongs suffered unpro- 
testingly by these beasts of the field. The brass-tipped horns 
and ringed nose are to Thoreau links in the chain of the pro- 
motion of the quadruped. By and bye they will rise to trousers, 
and behold—the metamorphosis will be complete ! 

With such views of the animal world and such sympathy of 
heart, no wonder the wild creatures among whom Thoreau lived 
at Walden soon came to regard him almost as one of themselves. 
They did not think it worth while to discontinue the various 
functions or diversions of their life merely because Thoreau was 
at hand watching them. Nay, more; they accepted him as a 
rather big, but thoroughly congenial, comrade. The birds would 
perch upon his shoulders, and the fish floated contentedly into 
his hands and allowed him to take them from the river to be 
tenderly examined for a moment or two. 

Hardly anywhere will you read aught more interesting in its 
way than Thoreau’s account of the little snapping-turtle laying 
its eggs under his very nose. It did not appear to have the 
least fear of him, but dropped the eggs one after the other into 
the hole it had prepared, and then tightly closed the mouth of 
the cavity, and trod the sand evenly so that the woodchuck and 
other egg-devouring explorers might not see any mark to lead 
them to burrow for the imperfect young turtles. The little 
creature had no anxiety about Thoreau. He was not a wood- 
chuck or a rat, but just Thoreau, whom all living creatures 
round Walden knew as a friend, not a foe. 

There was also a squirrel which he once took into his hut, 
and which would not afterwards rejoin its blood-relations. 
Thoreau carried it back to the paternal tree, where its nuts were 
stored, and bade it enjoy itself. No; it preferred Thoreau, and 
scampered after him into the house again. Such a tribute of 
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regard was more to Thoreau than if the two chief sovereigns 
of the world had agreed to dignify him with jewelled badges. 

He tells us further of a mouse that had its nest under the 
boards of his house: 

“It probably had never seen a man before; and it soon 
became quite familiar, and would run over my shoes and up my 
clothes. It could readily ascend the sides of the room by short 
impulses, like a squirrel, which it resembled in its motions. At 
length, as I leaned with my elbow on the bench one day, it ran 
up my clothes, and along my sleeve, and round and round the 
paper which held my dinner, while I kept the latter close, and 
dodged and played at bo-peep with it ; and when at last I held 
stilla piece of cheese between my thumb and finger, it came and 
nibbled it, sitting in my hand, and afterwards cleaned its face 
and paws like a fly, and walked away.” 

On the 7th June, 1853, he thus refers to another of his friends : 

“Visited my night-hawk on her nest. Could hardly believe 
my eyes when I stood within seven feet and beheld her sitting 
on her eggs, her head towards me; she looked so Saturnian, so 
one with the earth, so sphynx-like, a relic of the reign of Saturn, 
which Jupiter did not destroy, a riddle that might well cause a 
man to go and dash his head against a stone.” 

His sympathy with and appreciation of the simpler but not 
less marvellous effects of Nature must be noticed. He is never 
weary of admiring lil'es—emblems of purity bred in the mud. 
They are to him the very crown of Mother Earth’s . production. 
He gathers them and nurses them at home as he would have 
nursed a nest of motherless young birds if he felt any hope of 
being able to rear them. 

So, too, a sunrise or a sunset, or the mysterious beauty of a 
moonlit night, holds him by the heart irresistibly. 

“June 13th 1851. Walked to Walden last night (moon not 
quite full). I noticed night before last from Fair Haven how 
variable was some water by moonlight, like the river and 
Fair Haven, though far away, reflecting the light with a faint 
glimmering sheen, as in the spring of the year. The water 
shines with an inward light, like a heaven on earth. The silent 
depth and serenity and majesty of water! Strange that 
men should distinguish gold and diamonds, when these precious 
2lements are so common! I saw a distant river by moonlight, 
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making no noise, yet flowing, as by day, still to the sea, like 
melted silver, reflecting the moonlight. Far away it lay, en- 
circling the earth. How far away it may look in the night ! 
Even from a low hill, miles away down in the valley! As far off 
as Paradise and the delectable country! There is a certain 
glory attends on water by night!” 

Others besides Thoreau are sensitive in these directions, but 
few to the extent that he was. It was due to his peculiar 
endowments and the exceptional manner in which he fostered 
them. Some of the rhapsodies in which he confesses his 
happiness in this close communion with Nature are quite 
pantheistical. In fact, he and Wordsworth were kindred in 
soul, and arrived at much the same estimate of the world by 
somewhat dissimilar roads. 

Some of his moral and various memoranda are worth per- 
petuating. Not so much because of their profundity as for the 
light they throw upon his inner character—the only part of him 
about which he felt concerned. 

This, for example : 

“Woe to him who wants a companion, for he is unfit to be the 
companion even of himself. We inspire friendship in men when 
we have contracted friendship with the gods.” 

This is only another way of expressing that old Latin dictum 
which found such favour with St. Vincent de Paul, Cardinal 
Newman, and many another man of large and magnanimous 
personality : 

“ Never less alone than when alone.” 

He had such a respect for his soul, that he resented the 
intrusion of common thoughts as he would have objected to the 
protracted visit of a common bore in his Walden hut. 

“Shall the tangle of our thoughts,” he asks, “be a public 
arena where the most trivial affair of the market,and the gossip 
of the tea-table is discussed, a dusty, noisy, trivial place! or shall 
it be a quarter of the heavens itself, consecrated to the gods? . . 
Think of admitting the details of a single case of the criminal 
court into the mind, to stalk profanely through its very sanctum 
sanctorum for an hour, aye, for many hours; to make a very 
bar-room of your mind’s inmost apartment, as if, for a moment, 
the dust of the street had occupied you—aye, the very street 
itself, with all its travel, had poured through your very mind of 
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minds, your thought's shrine, with all its filth and bustle. 
Would it not be an intellectual suicide? By all manner of 
boards and traps, threatening the extreme penalty of the divine 
law, excluding trespassers from these grounds, it behoves us to 
preserve the purity and sanctity of the mind.” 

Such words as these alone would have sufficed to indicate 
Thoreau as an anomaly among men. Who of us dare hope to 
live up to the ennobling standard of mental culture or self- 
preservation which he did not scruple to strive towards? 

Of a like nature was his strongly-expressed dis-sympathy 
with men who give up themselves to the acquisition of wealth, 
journey in short through existence without halting by the way 
to examine into the beauties of the land they are traversing. 
He had as mean an opinion of the whole-hearted tradesman and 
merchant as the Chinese literati profess; ranked them, again 
like the cultivated Chinaman, far below the average field 
labourer, who may be supposed to learn something about Nature 
and to gain some love for her by the mere fact of his methodical 
intercourse with her. 

Here is another of his half quaint and thoroughly respectable 
remarks, the truth of which more than one of us can corroborate: 

“Only thought which is expressed by the mind in repose, or, 
as it were, lying on its back and contemplating the heavens, is 
adequately and fully expressed. What are sidelong, transient, 
passing half views? The writer expressing his thoughts must 
be as well seated as the astronomer contemplating the heavens, 
He must not occupy a constrained position.” 

He had no very great faith in being able to arrest by 
aphorisms the headstrong mercantile spirit among his fellow 
countrymen. But it does not distress him either to acknowledge 
his impotence in this matter. That were inconsistent both with 
his disposition and the aphorisms themselves. 

“ He will get to the goal first who stands stillest.” 

“Stand outside the wall, and no harm can reach you; the 
danger is that you be walled in with it.” 

“ By sufferance you may escape suffering.” 

“He who resists not at all will never surrender.” 

There is just enough paradox in these sayings to give them 
piquancy. But we can imagine how they would affect the 
conventional Yankee of his day, by marking the scorn with 
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which they are received by the conventional Yankee of our day. 
It was as if he recommended men to live the life of a tree or a 
flower. Leibnitz and his opponents, who made so much of the 
question of free will and its opposite, might have saved them- 
selves a deal of trouble by accepting Thoreau’s view of human 
life and its responsibilities. Indeed, he saw an analogy between 
men and women and flowers, even as he regarded the brute 
beasts as inchoate human beings. “Each human being has his 
flower, which expresses his character.” Happy those of us who 
may be compared to the perfumed and beautiful lily growing 
from the mud, rather than to the stinking carrion-flower or the 
nightshade. 

He took delight in all natural exercises. Walking and 
bathing were his chief resources in the scorching summers of 
Concord. In his diaries we see him spending the hottest hours 
of the July days, stripped and paddling up the streams, now 
sinking to the breast, and now resting under a bridge for shade 
and the cool breeze that (he tells us) appertains to the under 
side of bridges, and always interested in the vegetation of the 
river banks and the fish that his trained eye observes. In this 
curious position under a bridge, he was wont to hear quite as 
much of the world’s gossip as he cared to hear. The old ladies 
of Concord and the neighbourhood, mopping their faces in the 
blistering heat, might well have envied him his cooler retreat, 
though they would doubtless have been scandalised to have 
discovered him. His description of the caressing sensations of 
the wind upon his skin are as minute and characteristic as 
everything else upon which this singular man concentrated his 
attention. 

As a youth he was a good shot. Later, however, he was 
averse to taking life of any kind. In one of his writings, he 
mentions the chickens in a farm house which “stalked about the 
room like members of the family, too humanized, methought, 
to roast well.” This was his feeling towards all living things. 
Gilbert White’s allusion to a landrail as eating like a woodcock 
would have seemed almost sacrilegious to him. He carries the 
same mind with him when he looks at the very trees of his 
forest. 

“No tree,” he tells us, “has so fair a bole, and so handsome an 
instep, as the beech.” 
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Men thought him an incongruity to the very last. It was only 
after his death that he was reckoned a genius, though of the 
minor order. Perhaps it was to be expected that he should not 
live to become an old man, yet if ever a man might claim to 
lead a natural life, at least for a time, it was he. “ My greatest 
skill,” he said when his death was near, “has been to want but 
little. For joy I could embrace the earth. I shall delight to 
be buried in it. And then I think of those among men who 
will know that I love them, though I tell them not.” 

These words epitomise Thoreau better than the most laboured 
category of his qualities and defects. He loved man, but he 
loved Nature much more than man. 

It is remarkable that in his last illness (he was forty-four sed 
Nature had given him bronchitis for prowling about in the 
November snow, counting the rings on trees), he would not play 
the part of invalid as other men would have done. “As long as 
he could possibly sit up, he insisted on his chair at the family 
table” (he was not then at Walden), and said, “ It would not be 
social to take my meals alone.” 

This from the man who has been reproached for his mis- 
anthropic love of solitude ! 
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The Mouse-Tower on the Tyne, 
CHAPTER I. 


Do you know the bend of the Tyne just above Kielder? If 
you do, then you will also know that the waters part just 
opposite the school-house, and that a tiny islet rears its head, 
flanked by a bold out-work of boulders, amidst the tumbling, 
tossing stream. 

It is a broad river here, grown daring by the in-pouring of 
other floods and burns—a very different stream to what it is at 
its source, at the foot of the mighty Dead-water fell. For now 
it has grown tumultuous and boisterous, and dashes on its way 
with a recklessness which is wonderful to behold. 

Once upon a time four little town-bred children came out to 
these remote wilds, and took up their residence in a tiny cottage. 
They came to grow fat and rosy in the pure fresh air; because 
the breezes that blow right off the Dead-water are fed by heather- 
scents, and perfumed by pine-breaths, until they become life- 
giving and life-blessing in their turn. 

And because these little town children had never seen an islet 
before, they straightway fell upon it, laid siege to it, carried it 
in triumph by virtue of bare feet and tucked-up clothing; and 
finally, having stormed the banks, made a tower of stones, and 
reeds, and rushes, and ensconced themselves within, crawling’ in 
thither on their hands and knees, after the fashion of those 
warrior-chieftains of whom their elder brother, Bob, read to them 
out of the wonderful book of adventures brought by Aunt 
Marjorie when she came back from London in the spring. 

Bob was the leader of the valorous band, and he was only 
ten ; the others went down by steps until they stopped short at 
Baby Max, who had reached the mature and discriminating age 
of four, but who possessed the heart and vigour of twelve. He 
had been carried over pick-a-back by Bob, but that did not 
matter. No one ever challenged Max’s claims to be a hero. 

Marion, who was eight, and Blue-boy, who was six, fitted in 
between, and held their own very comfortably with the rest. 
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Blue-boy’s real name was Cecil, but no one paid any attention 
to that. 

They were all up here under Aunt Marjorie’s care ; but there— 
shall I be telling tales out of school if I tell you at once that 
Aunt Marjorie was only nineteen herself, and that she and they 
were all together under the rule and thumb of Dennis, their 
mother’s old and trusty servant? 

Bob, Marion, Blue-boy, and Max built a tower; and then 
they sat down in it, and by it, and waited to see what was 
going to happen. Nothing ever does happen when you sit and 
wait for it; and so, because Aunt Marjorie was very tender to 
these intrepid young warriors, she proposed that they should 
make a fire, and boil a kettle, and make themselves comfortable, 
while they awaited the on-coming of the expected opposing 
forces, although neither she nor they knew in the faintest 
degree who these opposing forces would turn out to be. 

The smoke of the fire went curling softly through the pines to 
the upper air, and the intrepid warriors burnt their fingers and 
blackened their faces, and were supremely happy, smoke-dried 
and grimy as they were. They ate thick bread and butter with 
a relish, because of the novelty of their surroundings ; and they 
drank their smoky tea, and finished off the repast with a heap of 
wild strawberries, which were far superior to the tame bought 
ones upon which they had luxuriated at home in the town. 

None of the strawberries were bigger than peas; very few of 
them reached those mighty dimensions—but what of that? 
They were sweeter, and fresher, and more delicious than any others, 
and their taste would linger in the memory when that of all other 
fruits, probably, had died away for ever. 

Such are the happy—thrice happy—illusions of childhood ! 

Aunt Marjorie poured out the tea. Dennis sat cutting bread 
and butter, and wondering at the capacity of the children ; while 
Marion openly grumbled at the amount of sugar Blue-boy 
managed to devour with his strawberries. 

“It is positively sinful, Denny,” she cried, appealing to the old 
woman as she spoke, with the vehement assertiveness of eight. 

At eight years of age, you see, one knows the world 
thoroughly, and one judges strongly! 

Dennis, who had had great experience, calmly smiled. 

“They are boys, Miss Marion,” she said quietly. “And boys 
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eat more than girls, bless you! They've a deal to fill out before 
they go back to Town.” 

But Marion was disgusted. She shook out her red-gold locks 
until they floated in the wind. 

“Anyone, to hear you, Denny, would think it was a virtue 
to devour a great quantity of stuff!” and with her tip-tilted nose 
high in the air, Miss Marion swung herself away, and sank face 
downwards on the grass, to read something more about the 
warrior-chiefs and the be-feathered heroes. 

The boys, their appetites at last appeased, bedecked themselves 
with leaves and flowers ; and sat down before Aunt Marjorie, 
after calmly dispossessing Marion of the book she was reading. 

One poked his knees into the ground, and lay flat, with his 
head on his hands. Another reclined on his back ; a third—and 
this was Max—cuddled up to Aunt Marjorie, for in his secret 
soul, he was just a wee, wee bit afraid of the lawless proceedings 
of those same mighty hunters, and his blood was apt to run cold 
when much scalping had to be done! 

' Now the smoke of that fire rose high above the trees, and 
floated in the air, until it attracted the attention of a man some 


distance off, who was slowly sauntering through the woods with 
his gun upon his shoulder. He was a man of some observation, 
and he stood still to wonder. 


* Poachers, I’ll be bound!” he exclaimed, for he was the lord 
of the manor, and poachers were the things he feared the most 
in these wilds. 

“T’ll have a look,” he next decided ; “and if I am right, I'll 
send Benson to trap them to-night.” 

So he marched boldly through the heather, and between the 
pines to the water’s edge, trampling down many a noble fern, 
and many a dainty bit of moss in his fiery haste as he went on. 
And the river, which had nearly proved an obstacle to the 
children, was no source of dread to Az. 

He sprang from stone to stone, and landed at last on the 
islet, where the ringing sound of Marion’s voice, as she argued 
the matter of Blue-boy’s appetite with Dennis, quickly un- 
deceived him as to the character of the poachers he had come to 
trace. 

Then, because he was a very wily young man, and not at all 
bad-hearted, he sat down out of sight, in a little hollow scooped 
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out of the silver sand of the shore, and patiently settled to bide 
his time. 

He had a purpose in waiting. He meant to have some fun on 
his own account with these young trespassers. So he sat down, 
and as luck would have it, the drowsy murmur of the waters, the 
hum of the insects, the chirp of the birds, all filling the air, over- 
came his senses, and yielding to the monotone of Nature’s voices, 
he put his gun down gently, closed his eyes, and in less than five 
minutes was fast aslecp. 


CHAPTER II. 


AUNT MARJORIE read till she was tired, and Dennis, who knew 
every tone of her dear young lady’s voice, called out briskly : 

“Run away honeys, your Auntie’s read enough. Go and 
play, and maybe ye'll find some bold enemy just now.” 

For the artful old woman knew exactly how to deal with her 
young charges ; and when they had scampered away, with feet 
thrust hastily into shoes, mznus stockings, she turned to Aunt 
Marjorie and begged her to put down the book and take some 
rest. 

“You are always ¢weing and moiling on with these bairns, 
Miss Marjorie,” she said, “as if it were yer life-work.” 

“What else have I to do, Denny?” asked the girl with a 
hopeless ring in her voice. “Indeed, I am very grateful to the 
children ; if I had not them,” she added softly to herself, “ I should 
go mad.” 

And the old woman heard her, and her eyes filled with tears, 
because she had once been young herself, and understood. 

“Were you a bit hasty, honey?” she asked very gently, for 
as she had been more than thirty-five years with this family, 
having never served any other, she knew all their affairs. “ Were 
you a bit hasty, honey ?” 

But Marjorie shook her head. 

“T think not, Denny,” she replied. “You see, Miss Middleton 
told meso plainly what had happened that I could not very 
well do differently.” 

Dennis was unconvinced. 

“I don’t like Miss Middleton,” she asserted stoutly. “I’ve 
watched her above a bit, and I find she’s sly and deceitful. 
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Depend upon it, honey, she’s had a game of her own to play, 
and you'll be very sorry in time to come, if you find you’ve just 
been helping her to play it. Can nothing be done, Miss 
Marjorie ?” 

But the girl shook her head. 

“TI was yer mother’s maid before I went from her death-bed 
to Miss Nellie’s house, when she married Colonel Forbes, and 
I’ve served ye all well and truly, though I say it who shouldn't. 
And it goes to my heart to see you pinin’ and frettin’ day by 
day. What’s the use of contradictin’? I know it, and ye know 
it, too!” 

“What am I to do, then? He has gone abroad, Dennis. He 
went to Africa with young Scott-Forbes, the Colonel’s cousin, 
you know. They will not return for some time, I am told.” 

Then came a long silence. And then she added slowly 
and sadly: “And when he returns he is to marry Miss 
Middleton.” 

“Hoot, toot!” cried the old woman angrily. “She says so, I 
reckon, but who believes fey, I’d like to know? I don’t, for 
one.” 

And if Marjorie had spoken the truth her heart would have 
answered, “ And I don’t, for another !” 

But she contented herself with shaking her head, and smiling 
sorrowfully. 

“No young lady would tell a falsehood, Denny,” she said, 
after a moment’s pause. “Young /adies don’t do such things.” 

“No true women do, as I know of,” replied the old servant 
gravely. “But she’s not one of that sort. No, no, Miss Marjorie. 
She’s not like the ladies I’ve had to deal with in my day.” 

Marjorie leaned back against the moss-grown trunk of a 
spreading becch tree and closed her eyes. 

“Tt’s been a bad business,” said the old servant, shaking her 
head as she sat down near her young mistress. “ But who’s to 
mend matters now, with Zim so far away, and er up here? 
No, things must e’en take their way ; they cannot be helped. 
Young folks have to learn by experience, folks tell you; but ch, 
dear heart, yon’s a dour teacher, as they say in these parts.” 

Then the influences of the spot overcame her, too ; and her 
eyes closed; and she nodded and slept, in spite of her deep 
anxiety on behalf of her young lady and her affairs. 
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Marjorie alone sat wakefully leaning against her tree, unable 
to close her eyes or to slumber. 

Dennis had set her thinking, and this was a bad thing to have 
done, for it made her feel very uncomfortable. 

“Depend upon it there are faults on both sides,” candid 
friends had said, on talking over a certain event not long before. 

Marjorie Langton’s engagement to Lisle Bartram had been 
the sensation of the hour of last season, and everybody had 
talked of it. 

It took the world by surprise when this quiet, girlish, north- 
country maiden came up to Town and straightway made a con- 
quest of the big, handsome, young fellow who had been the 
hope of many a heart for so long; but who had, nevertheless, 
refused to be subdued by the charms of anyone heretofore. 

“Who, on earth, zs Marjorie Langton?” had been buzzed 
about pretty freely, for everyone knew who Lisle Bartram was 
—what were his prospects, and what his marketable valuation. 

But—* Marjorie Langton!” A mere nobody. It was too 
shocking. 

To be sure, she was one of the Langtons, of Ellieshaw; but 
then, bless you, that meant nothing, for old Langton of Ellieshaw 
was poor enough in all conscience when he departed this life, 
and but for the fact that this girl’s sister had married Colonel 
Forbes, no one would ever have heard of the Langtons, or of 
Ellieshaw, or of Marjorie herself. Colonel Forbes was a some- 
body, and a big somebody into the bargain. Not to know 
Colonel Forbes was to be very low down in social importance. 
He won his V.C. in the East, for some especial act of daring. 
He was handsome, intrepid, and oblivious of Society—therefore, 
Society courted zm. Oh, it is fine to de courted! It made 
Colonel Forbes’ life a burden to him, for he was a man of 
camps, not of cities; and he cared no more for fashions than he 
did for balls and fé¢es. 

All the same, even e was pleased when Marjorie, his wife’s 
little sister Marjorie, came up to Town and landed Lisle 
Bartram at the first go-off. Never a man better pleased thar 
the Colonel, for Lisle Bartram was after his own heart, and 
everything had gone on swimmingly until that ill-fated day 
when the “little rift” came between them, and Lisle wrote to 
say he couldn’t dine with Ellinor Forbes, for he and Scott had 
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‘made it up to go shooting big game in Africa, and he was 
busy collecting his traps together. 

The Colonel stared at the letter which his wife had put into 

his hand, for he could make neither “ head nor tail” of it. 

“Shoot big game in Africa,” he read out aloud. “Why he 
talks as if Africa were next door! And what does he mean by 

going there at all? Marjorie!” A new light flashed him. 
“Marjorie! I hope you and he—— I say!” 

He broke off abruptiy, for Marjorie had simply dropped from 
-her chair in a dead faint, and the Coloncl’s sentence was never 
finished. 

Then, when he came to understand it in some measure, he 
packed Miss Marjorie off with the children and Dennis to a 
friend’s cottage, on the banks of the dear North Tyne, bencath 
the shadow of the hills, and told them to run wild, and to make 
themselves happy, by growing fat and rosy, and forgetting such 
a place as London had ever existed. 

And this the children were not at all slow in doing. 

* Colonel Forbes never quite understood that affair. 
There was a good deal of Miss Middleton in it; but the 


‘Colonel, like Dennis, did not care too much for this young lady. 
He did not believe in her. 


Perhaps he thought, too, that, like another prodigal, Marjorie 
might come to her senses out in the wilds, and be induced to 
-return and repent, and find her home at last. 

There were a good many thoughts of this kind in his mind, 
no doubt; but, like a very wise man, he kept them safely to 
himself, and said nothing to anyone, least of all to Marjorie. 

He only patted her hand when he said “Good-bye” at the 
station, and whispered: “ Keep your heart up, child,” but, some- 
how, he comforted her immensely. That was a favourite sen- 
tence of the Colonel’s—* Keep your heart up.” 

He had said it on far distant battlefields to his “boys ;” be- 
meath the star-lit heavens, when the enemy lay low; in hos- 
pitals, where sick and wounded tossed in pain. And manya 
“forlorn hope” had been changed by that one clear-ringing cry 
of the “Kornel’s,” “Keep your heart up, boys! ”—awakening 
at once the ready answer from the brave souls under his com- 
mand, kindled into touch with him on the instant—* Aye, aye, 
sir; we will!” 
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- So, to Marjorie, he just whispered the words, and she smiled 
back. 

“Dear, big, old fellow!” she murmured, as she sat back 
against the cushions, and the train speeded away. “If all the 
world were like 427, how happy everyone would be!” 

But the Colonel, as he went home, kept saying to himself: 
“It takes ¢wo to make a quarrel, so they have both been a good 
bit to blame ; and as for Miss Middleton—poof !” 

Which was /zs way of saying that he did not believe that little 
tale at all, whoever set it going. 

“I daresay she started it herself,” said the astute man of war. 
“TI should just say she did; but oh! what fools some people 
are!” 

But whether he meant Miss Middleton, or his dear friend, 
Lisle Bartram, or his dearer little sister-in-law, was never to be 
known by any mortal ear. 

Thus it had come to pass that Marjorie Langton and her 
niece and nephews were “doing” warrior chieftains on the 
desert island in the tower on the Tyne; and it was Dennis who 
had given it its name, for she had said as soon as she saw it, 
“Qh, you ridiculous creatures, it’s a little mouse-tower; and 
you're all a set of mice.” 

At which the children clapped their hands, and Blue-boy, 
tearing out a leaf from Aunt Marjorie’s sketch-book, had 
chalked up in large, bold, copy-book letters: “The Mouse- 
Tower on the Tyne!” So proud were they of the name Dennis 
had bestowed upon their house of stones and rubble. 


CHAPTER III. 


AND so it came to pass, while Dennis slept and Marjorie lost 
herself in dreams, that the enemy was actually near at hand, 
with out-posts deserted, pickets off duty, in careless insecurity, 
given up to ease, and indolence, and apathy. What a chance 
for the children ! 

It was Blue-boy who stalked him first of all. 

He, peeping through the bushes, espied the foe in ambush, 
fast asleep upon the ground. A great big foe, too, with fair hair, 
a rough shooting suit, and—most glorious—now what was to be 
done ? 
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Max, whose terror in life was a gun, promptly suggested, with 
a shudder, that they should shoot him. 

He often did violence in this way to his feelings, for fear the 
others should only think of him as a baby, when he wanted to 
be considered grown-up. 

Bob and Blue-boy thought this was not “ good enough.” 

“What was the use of a prisoner,” said they, “when you 
ended his career so quickly ?” 

Most realistic of all—a gun upon the turf at his head! 

Here was something for which they had never dared to hope. 
The boy was sagacious. 

Creeping away as silently as if he were indeed a scout in 
actual warfare, the soldier-spirit dominant in his little heart, he 
stole back to the others. With his finger on his lip, and by 
dint of many cautions and warnings, he induced them to follow 
him stealthily to the attack. Constituting himself as leader by 
virtue of the discovery he had made, with the aid of four grimy 
pocket-handkerchiefs, they bound the hands and feet of their 
victim, without venturing near his face, over which he had placed 
his soft grey cap. 

And then the four, sitting down near him, held a council of 
war. 

Here was their prisoner, captured when about to attack their 
fortress. 

They had secured his person. There was another question 
which appealed to them more strongly. 

“He looks well-dressed,” they remarked. “Let his friends 
vansom him, then ”—oh, blissful thought !—* then we shall never 
be short of pocket-money any more; and we'll buy this island,” 
said Bob. 

“ And we'll build a real tower,” added Blue-boy. 

“And I shall be the queen,” put in Marion, and this was the 
climax. 

After this, if the legs and arms of the victim twitched 
suspiciously, who noticed it ? 

Then there came “the deluge.” 

Bob wanted to be king, he spoke of “lawful rights.” 

Blue-boy wanted to be king—he had discovered the enemy. 

Max wanted to be king, because—being the youngest—he 
always had a Benjamin’s portion. 
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But Marion—Maid Marion—put in fey claim because of her 
unique position, and her cry was an echo of her father’s, “ Place 
aux dames !” 

What was to be done? Who was to decide ? 

Happy thought ! 

There was Aunt Marjorie. “Go and bring her, she shall 
decide, and fer decision shall be final !” 

So said they all, and no sooner said than done. 

Off flew Blue-boy’s bare legs, disappearing through the under- 
growth of ferns without any regard to the prickles of the 
brambles or the clinging of wild raspberry vines. 

And back through the same brushwood he came, dragging 
Aunt Marjorie to look at the prisoner, and decide upon the 
very important matter which was disturbing the peace of the 
island. The man had never moved. He lay on his back, his 
arms crossed and tied, his feet bound also in the same fashion. 
‘His guard watched him carefully on three sides, while Blue-boy 
and the arbiter of his fate stood at his head and looked down 
upon him. 

“He is a gentleman /” cried Aunt Marjorie in some alarm, 
for she had been expecting to see some village boy tied up in 
captivity. But the warriors smiled all the more cheerfully. 

“So he is!” they assented valorously, and they swelled with 
pride as they said the words. 

“ And we shall get a big ransom, shan’t we, Aunt Marjorie? 
We're going to duy this island.” 

“ And build a tower——” 

“A veal one,” they went on, interrupting one another as fast 
as possible, and then Marion capped it all again, by saying, 
“ And I’m going to be the queen !” 

Which took every one’s breath away, and left the three boys 
looking up at Aunt Marjorie’s face in mute expectancy of her 
verdict. 

They had ‘all taken their eyes off their prisoner, so no one 
noticed that he had shaken his cap from his face, and was 
looking also straight up at Aunt Marjorie’s face. 

And she, her eyes going from one child to the other, wondered 
in her own mind, what sort of a man this would turn out to be, 
and how he would take their little joke! 

“Look here, dears,” she said gently, and how every tone of 
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her voice thrilled through the prisoner’s soul! “When brave 
men fight they are very merciful to their enemies, they sometimes 
let them go.” 

There was a howl of dismay from the quartette and Marjorie 
held up her finger. 

“Hush! you'll wake him. Gracious, what a sound sleeper he 

must be! Let us be merciful, too. Let us give him his 
liberty !” 
- She stooped and began undoing the knots as fast/as she 
could; but just then a very funny thing happened, the tables 
were turned, for, lo! the prisoner sprang up vigorously, and he 
caught Aunt Marjorie by the arm, and he shouted—such an 
enormously great shout.that the scared children rushed in wild 
alarm from the spot, thinking no one knew what was going to 
happen, as he said : 

“You are my prisoner, madam, and I shall never, never, never 
let you go again, Marjorie!” His voice dropped suddenly. “ My 
Marjorie,’ he whispered tenderly in her ear, and what e/se he 
said and did, no one ever knew, for only a few curlews whirling 
overhead, and a stately old heron fishing lower down, saw, or 
heard anything further. 

When Blue-boy and Bob came to their senses, they flew to 
Dennis, and waking her very sharply, begged her to go and help 
Aunt Marjorie; which the old servant, in considerable alarm, 
proceeded to do most willingly, although she grumbled on the 
way. 

“T never did hold with coming here, dears,” she said. “I told 
the Colonel it would be a risk.” 

“Oh, hurry, hurry!” they cried. “ Never mind all that. Let 
us save Aunt Marjorie. He will carry her away. That's what 
they always did up here.” 

But when they reached the bushes, and Dennis reconnoitred, 
she drew the children back. 

“Eh, dears!” said she, “the Lord be praised! Come away, 
and I’ll go to the cottage and make a nice cake for tea.” 

This was a new way of entertaining prisoners, and the children 
began to feel afraid something had happened to “dear Denny.” 

_ “We waked her too suddint, didn't we, dear?” said Max, 
stroking her withered cheek, as she stooped over him. 
_ “It’s Mr. Lisle Bartram, my honeys,” she said joyfully. “It’s 
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his own self come back from the lions’ dens, and we must be 
joyful on his account, and Miss Marjorie’s ; though how in the 
world he’s managed to get up here, is more than I can tell.” 

“It’s soon told though, Dennis,” said Bartram, who had come 
up unperceived, with Aunt Marjorie. “I never went with 
Scott-Forbes after all ; for just as I was going, my relative, old 
Mr. Bartram, died, and left me all his estates, of which this 
tsland, as you are pleased to call it, Blue-boy, is a very tiny 
part. I declare I thought you were all poachers,” he said, with a 
burst of laughter, 

“We thought you were an enemy,” cried they, with one 
accord ; and then they fell upon 42m and upon Aunt Marjorie, 
and there was such a din, and such laughter, and such fun, that 
they never quieted down until Dennis called to them across the 
river that it was time for tea, and that the cakes were hot. 

It was Lisle who sprang from rock to rock with the children, 
it was Lisle who helped Aunt Marjorie ashore—and if he 
stopped rather long upon the bank, and held her a little tiny bit 
tightly in his arms, who was there to mind? for is she not going 
to be his own dear wife after all? 

Colonel Forbes always laughs. I believe he knew all the time 
that Lisle had zo¢ gone out to shoot those lions. 

I know he has many jokes about the Mouse-tower on the 
.Tyne, and I know whenever he jokes, Aunt Marjorie gets red 
and runs away. 

“Upon my word, Nellie!” says the Colonel to his wife, “I 
am the best match-maker that ever lived.” 

“Don’t be so conceited!” she rejoins. “You had nothing on 
earth to do with it. It was all patched up over the ruins of 
that tower of the children. Zhey had their fingers in the pie, if 
you like! And oh, my dear, a puff of smoke was the first 
signal of capitulation.” 


MARY S. HANCOCK. 
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Too Date! 


WATERLOO was over. The campaign was ended, and the 
gallant Royal Irish Dragoons (“ The Leinster Lads ”)—or rather 
what was left of them—had returned to Dublin. Their ranks 
were sadly thinned, but the survivors were coveredwith honour 
and glory. All the world rang with the dashing charge they 
had made at that critical moment when the issue of the great 
battle seemed to hang quivering in the balance, and their entry 
into the Irish metropolis partook more of the nature of a 
triumphal procession than a cavalry march. 

The regiment had been quartered at the Royal Barracks just 
six months—six months fraught with delicious memories for the 
gay, reckless Captain Mornish, notwithstanding the critical con- 
dition of his financial affairs, which were terribly involved, for 
during that period he had surrendered himself a willing prisoner 
to the charms of Miss Kathleen Cleary, the fairest of all Erin’s 
fair daughters, and an heiress to boot, and the wedding-day had 


been already fixed—when the melancholy events transpired 
which we wish to relate. 


About ten o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, January 23rd, 
1816, the Holyhead packet, Mora Creina, crossed the bar at 
the entrance to Dublin Harbour on the flood tide, and made 
her way leisurely up the channel to the quay. Amongst those 
passengers who disembarked might have been noticed an elderly 
man of the shabby-genteel order, dressed in a suit of rusty 
black, which bore evidence by its threadbare appearance to the 
impecuniosity of its wearer. 

Looking round for a moment, like one who after many years 
recognises the old familiar landmarks, the traveller took a small 
valise, his only luggage, in his hand, and, fighting his way clear 
of aclamorous crowd of car-drivers all anxious for a fare, he 
trudged through the newly-fallen snow along the riverside in 
the direction of the Carlisle Bridge. Pausing for a second or 
two to gaze up Sackville Street, he turned into an eating-house 
near the bridge, from which he emerged an hour later, refreshed 
in body and less travel-stained in appearance. 
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Threading his way in and out among the pedestrians he pur- 
sued his way along Bachelor’s Walk—or, at any rate, what is 
now Bachelor’s Walk, for we are not quite sure whether or no 
it was known by that name when the century was young, and 
our authority for the story omits to mention the thoroughfare 
by name—sighing to himself as he thought of his last visit to 
the Irish capital, five-and-twenty years before. Zen he was a 
gentleman of leisure bound upon pleasure, zow he was process- 
server, bailiff, and general drudge to a London attorney, and 
his errand was a far from congenial one, for to him had been 
entrusted the office of serving a writ upon Captain Mornish of 
the Royal Irish Dragoons. 

Whilst he had been refreshing himself at the eating-house 
thick clouds had gathered and a heavy drizzle had come on, 
through which the buildings on the south side of the river 
loomed blurred and indistinct, as though seen through a telescope 
with the focus inaccurately adjusted. Soon this drizzle gave 
way to a pelting, pitiless rain, and, wet to the skin, the old man 
plodded along through the snow and the slush on his thankless 
mission. Keeping to the north side of the river he passed along 
the quay, past the Four Courts, until he came to the “ Bloody 
Bridge.” Here he turned off to the right, up a short street near 
the Royal Barracks, and at once found himself among a crowd 
of eager but silent sight-seers. 

That. at once imposing and pathetic spectacle, a military 
funeral procession, was passing along the street. First came the 
firing party with reversed arms. Then the band, with the 
plumes on the helmets drooping lank and mournful in the 
merciless rain like the bedraggled tail-feathers of some dejected, 
drenched rooster, playing a slow and dispiriting funereal march. 
The monotonous dam-bam of the big drum smote upon the ear 
like the heavy thud of spadeful after spadeful of sodden clay 
thrown down upon some loved one’s coffin, and the continuous 
whir-r-r-y of the muffled side-drums, as it mingled with the sad, 
weird strains, recalled to the imagination the rush of the autumn 
wind sweeping the dead leaves from the swaying branches, or 
the rustling of the wings of the grim Angel of Death as he 
bears the soul of the departed away, beyond that bourne from 
which no traveller returns, into the great unknown realms of 
eternity. 
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Following the band came a gun-carriage drawn by six poiver- 
ful horses, upon which rested the remains of the deceased officer 
who was being borne to his last resting-place. Upon the wet 
folds of the silken flag that covered the coffin, clinging to it 
so closely that nearly every line of the panelled oaken casket 
was visible, lay the dead man’s sabre and helmet; and close 
behind two troopers led his favourite charger, carefully 
groomed and caparisoned, his rug and saddle upon its back, 
and his boots with their toes pointing backward in the stirrups. 

Next in order came three or four private carriages, followed 
by the rank and file of a cavalry regiment on foot, keeping 
step to the slow, melancholy rhythm of the music. It was a 
brave show. Yet, after all, it was but a sad sight, and the 
thick canopies of dark, grey clouds and the drenching rain 
were only in keeping with the glamour of sadness that shed 
itself over the whole of the pageant. 

When the mournful procession. had passed, the crowd at that 
particular point of the route quickly dissolved, and our friend of 
the shabby-genteel appearance speedily covered the last few 
yards of his journey and in two minutes stood at the entrance 
to the barracks. Here, muffled up in his cloak, the sentry on his 
beat was marching to and fro in a “brisk and soldierly ” manner, 
wondering, no doubt, with a yearning longing, how far off or 
how near was the time when he would be relieved and at liberty 
to go and warm his inner and his outer man at the same time 
by the canteen fire. 

But the man on sentry-go was not the only personabout. In 
spite of the rain a trooper with bare head, shirt-sleeves rolled up 
to the elbows, and a whisp of straw in his right hand, as 
though he had come straight from the stables, stood upon the 
pavement gazing down the road. To him the old man determined 
to address himself. 

“Can you show me Captain Mornish’s quarters, please?” he 
asked. 

The trooper looked the questioner over for a moment from 
head to foot. Then, changing the whisp of straw to the other 
hand, replied in a rich brogue : 

“Did ye mane the Capting’s ould quarthers or ’is new wans? 
If ye manc ’is ould quarthers, they’re yonther ahint the far 
corner o’ the square. If ye mane’is new quarthers—well, he’s. 
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on “is way thare this very minit—rest”’is sowl !—an’ they’te over 
yonther ” — pointing in a northerly direction — “in Glasnevin 
burryin’-ground.” 

“Then that was Captain Mornish’s funeral I met’ a minute 
ago, and I am too late!” exclaimed the old man wearily, 
wondering how his employer would take the news when he heard 
it. As he spoke a chill blast swept round the corner and struck 
through his thin, saturated garments, penetrating to his very 
marrow. His pinched features assumed an ashen hue and he 
shook as one with ague. 

A feeling of compassion stirred the trooper’s warm Irish 
heart. 

“ By the looks of ye but ’tis a sup o’ the craythur ’ud warrm 
the cockles o’ yer hearrt, an’ it’s mesilf knows whare they kape 
the most illegant potheen atween ’ere an’ County Clare. Stop 
‘ere, unther the shelther o’ the wall, while I go an’ find a rag fur 
mi back an’ a thatch fur mi head, an’ I'll be wid ye afore the 
sintry gets to the end of ’is bate!” With these words the good- 
natured Irishman hurried away, and returning in an incredibly 
short space of time, conducted the old man to a neighbouring 
public-house, where he set him before a roaring fire with a glass 
of steaming toddy at his elbow. 

Under the combined influence of the external and internal 
application of warmth, the traveller’s blood began to course with 
greater freedom through his veins, and he listened interestedly 
to the trooper’s voluble praise of the late Captain Mornish. 

“Ah! but ’tis.a sorry day fur the rigiment! fur the Capting 
was the life an’ soul o’ the Leinster Lads. A bowld sodger an’ 
a rale gintleman! Free wid ’is money—when he ’ad it—an’ 
riddy wid ’is tongue! Whether it was-a ‘by yer lave!’ or a 
‘damn yer eyes!’ it was spoke wid the air of a thrue gintleman, 
an’ sorra a wan but rispicted ’is worrd. Dhivil a wan of us thowt 
as we seed ’im ridin’ off last Friday as gay as the larrk to’unt wid 
the Kildare Houn’s that afore the sun set ahint the Phaynix he’d 
be carried into the barricks wid the life out of ’im an’’is back 
bruk clane in two—an’ ’im that was to ’ave bin married next 
month to the swatest slip of a girl in all Leinster! Ah, I tell ye 
‘twas a cruil sight! an’ it turned more than wan man’s heart sick 
to see ’t.” 

Frank, open honesty stared out from every feature of the 
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trooper’s simple face, but his companion’s calling had made him 
suspicious of outward appearances, and at this point of the 
recital the thought flashed upon him that perhaps the soldier, 
guessing his crrand, was purposely fooling him and it might not 
be Captain Mornish who was dead after all. The possibility of 
such a thing gave him considerable anxiety, for he knew that if 
he returned to his employer with false intelligence of the debtor’s 
death it would mean instant dismissal and, probably, beggary. 
No. He must have clearer proof than this man’s bare word. 
For aught he knew the trooper might be the captain’s servant, and 
as such would probably have instructions to mislead any sus- 
picious parties. 

Full of this idea he interrupted the soldier in the middle of a 
long string of enthusiastic eulogies, mumbled a few words of 
thanks, and shambled out into the street. The rain had ceased, 
but the lowering clouds still hung like a pall over the city, 
and, underfoot, the sodden snow, trampled into greasy slush by 
passing feet, made rapid walking an impossibility. 

Buttoning his surtout up to his chin to keep out as much as 
possible of the biting wind, the old man turned his face to the 
north, and set off, as fast as his aching limbs and the state of the 
pavement would permit him, along the route taken by the 
funeral procession. 

It was a long weary way to Glasnevin, and as he dragged one 
foot heavily after the other, he felt his old enemy, the rheumatism, 
gripping one by one his joints, until the pain was excruciating, 
and every single movement an agony of torture. Still the fear 
that he might be too late to effect his purpose kept him up, and 
at last, with tottering steps, he reached Glasnevin and staggered 
through the gates of the cemetery. 

It was evident that the ceremony was all but ended, for as he 
entered the grounds the rattle of three volleys of musketry shook 
the heavy, damp-laden atmosphere. Then, as the last reverber- 
ation died away in a distant whisper, a trumpeter sounded the 
first shrill note of “the last post.” Just at that very moment a 
rift appeared in the heavy masses of cloud above the western 
horizon, revealing a glimpse, as it were, of the glorious Heaven 
beyond the grave, and the cemetery was flooded with the golden 
glories of the winter sunset. The wondrous light shone full 
upon the pate face of a tall fair girl, in deep mourning, who stood 
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near the grave beside her mother, and glorified it into a beatific 
vision. The girl was Kathleen Cleary, the dead captain’s 
betrothed. No trace of tears appeared upon her pale cheeks. 
Her grief was too deep for tears—idle tears—and no one would 
imagine that beneath that apparently cold and impassive front 
a well-nigh insupportable anguish was gnawing at her lacerated. 
heart. She bore the shock bravely like some old Spartan heroine 
and did: not parade her grief. 

The trumpeter finished sounding “the last post,” and the 
ceremony was over. The priest, good Father Blake, whispered 
a few words of soothing comfort into the maiden’s ear. One 
last look at the coffin, and the two sorrowing ladies slowly 
retraced their steps to their carriage. The rift in the clouds 
closed up again, and in the waning light of the dying day the 
hoarse words of command were given and the procession re- 
formed. 

While this was being done the wearied wayfarer hobbled pain- 
fully to the edge of the grave. If Captain Mornish’s name was 
upon the plate of the coffin, then his doubts would be set at rest 
and he could at once return to England, knowing that he had 
done his duty and that nothing more was possible. 

Standing upon the very brink he peered down into the 
trench, attempting to decipher the characters upon the bur- 
nished brass. His eyes were dim with cold, and he could not 
see very distinctly, but the name certainly did not look like 
“ Mornish.” 

Stooping down to get a nearer view, while the grave-diggers, 
resting on their spades, stood behind him waiting to fill in the 
grave, he slowly spelled out the name: 

“ Richard Cluttering Wilber Plumstead.” 

The words petrified him. His heart stopped and his blood 
froze in his veins. His bag dropped from his nerveless fingers. 
It was only for an instant. Then came the reaction. Was it 
possible that there had been two Richard Cluttering Wilber 
Plumsteads in this narrow world? It was most improbable. 
The idea was quite untenable. Then this must be: 

“Dick! Dick! Oh,my God! my Dick!” he cried. Then, with 
an impassioned, heart-piercing shriek, he leapt into the grave before 
the grave-diggers could restrain him, and flinging himself down 
upon the coffin-lid, he in his frenzy dug his finger-nails into the 

26 
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hard wood, and passionately kissing the brass inscription plate, 
murmured in the sorrow-stricken words of David of old: 

“Oh, my son, my son! Would God I had died for thee, oh, 
my son, my son!” 

That wild, despairing cry reached the ears of Kathleen Cleary 
as she sat with her mother in their carriage, waiting to start on 
their return home. The grave was in sight. Turning sharply 
round she was in time to see the old man disappear. With an 
injunction to her weeping mother to stay where she was, she 
quickly alighted, and having spokén_a few hurried words of 
direction to the coachman, made her way once more to the 
grave side, while the carriage drew out from the line and the 
troops moved off at a quick step to the tune of Garry Owen. 

As the girl reached the grave of her dead lover, the two grave- 
diggers were just assisting poor old Plumstead out of it. 

“You knew im?” she said softly, placing her hand tenderly 
on the sobbing man’s shoulder. 

He started and looked wistfully into her face. The 
mysterious current of mutual sympathetic grief passed between 
them. 

“Knew him? Oh, God! He was my son—my only son, 


whom I drove away from my door, and bade him never cross my 
threshold more!” 


Could this man be an impostor? No. His words had the 
ring of truth in them, and yet her lover had always asserted 
that his father was dead—drowned at sea. 

“But Captain Mornish had no father,” she said gently. 

“Who talks of Captain Mornish?” asked the old man, almost 
fiercely. “’Tis of Richard Plumstead I speak—of my son, my 
poor dead Dick!” 

“Captain Mornish and Richard Plumstead were one. How 
that comes about I cannot tell you now, but you shall know by- 
and-bye. Neither can I understand yet how you can be his 
father, but I feel—I fxvow that what you say is true. Your 
sorrow is my sorrow, for fe was to have. been my husband, and 
now—now—” For the moment it seemed as though she would 
break down, but she controlled herself and continued—* now he 
is in Heaven, and we shall meet him there. Come with me,” 
and hand in hand the decrepit old man, looking fully ten years 
older than when he stepped ashore from the Nora Creina that 
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same morning, and the beautiful maiden threaded their way in 
the gathering gloom between the grass-grown mounds toward 
the waiting carriage. 

“ Mamma, this is Richard’s father,” was all the girl said, as she 
helped him into the vehicle. 

“Richard’s father? But Richard——” began Mrs, Cleary, 
when her daughter motioned her to silence, and not another 
word was spoken until the carriage drew up in front of a large 
house in Merrion Square, and the little party alighted. 

In the privacy of Mrs. Cleary’s boudoir the miserable man 
sobbed out his pitiful tale to the two ladies. 

“How much Dick has told you I don’t know,” he began ; 
“but I was not always the needy wretch Iam now. No; until 
fifteen years ago I was Squire Plumstead of Plumstead Manor, 
with more friends than I can reckon, but they all forsook me 
when my troubles came and there were none to stand by me 
and give me a helping hand. My wife—my noble, loving 
Susan !—died when Dick was born. The child was all I had 
left to me and I petted and made much of him until he grew up 
a spoiled, wayward boy. It was all my own fault—Heaven 
forgive me!—I ought to have trained him differently. At 
eighteen I sent him to Oxford, where unfortunately he got 
mixed up in a wild, reckless set and took to gaming. Time 
after time I paid his debts of honour, always excusing him to 
myself with the old plea that ‘lads will be lads, until one day 
he came home with the news that he was expelled, and that he 
was in debt one way and another to the amount of two thousand 
pounds. Then my anger got the master of me. I turned him 
out and bade him never let me see his face again. He had all 
the old Plumstead pride in him, and I can see him now as he 
drew himself to his full height and assured me to my face that 
my commands should be respected to the letter. I never saw 
him again, although, when my anger had cooled down, I yearned 
for him with a fierce longing. 

“ The very day he left my roof—driven away into a cold, un- 
feeling world by the hand that ought to have guided and 
restrained him-—misfortune entered. One by one my affairs 
went wrong, and ruin stared me in the face. Then it was that 
I was tempted, and I fell. I forged the name of one of my old 
friends to a bill for a large amount. My crime was discovered, 
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and I suffered the penalty of my folly. It might have been 
death, but on one point the prosecution was weak anc the 
judge leaned to the side of mercy. Ten years after, when 
I returned to freedom, I was a broken man, and trod the 
streets of London on the brink of starvation. In my despair 
my thoughts turned to Dick—my boy. I was only too 
ready to forgive all—nay, to ask forgiveness of him. I learnt 
that he had enlisted in the Red Hussars, that he had risen 
to the rank of sergeant, and was even then in the North of 
‘England enlisting recruits for the Peninsula. I wrote to 
him a long pitiful, letter, begging him to forget the past, and 
help me if he could. In due time I received his reply. He 
could not forget the past. His pride forbade it. zs faults 
were little compared to the public disgrace / had brought 
upon the family name, and the terms I had myself dictated 
must ever stand between us. Nevertheless, he sent me my 
passage to New York bya vessel, Ze Mauritius, which was 
shortly to sail, and hoped that I should retrieve myself in a new 
world.” 


“But Zhe Mauritius was lost, with all on board ?” observed 
Kathleen. 

“Yes, you are right,” went on Plumstead ; “ but I was not on 
her. Just before she sailed I obtained employment with a 
London attorney, who saw I was a man of some education and 
might be useful to him, so I sold my passage at the last moment 
to another man, who embarked in my name, and ever since then 
I have been doing all the attorney’s dirty work for a beggarly 
pittance that hardly kept body and soul together. It was ‘he 
who sent me here to serve a writ for the recovery of a debt upon 
Captain Mornish. Little did I think it was my own son—my 
boy, of whom I had lost all trace—who was the debtor, but I 
arrived too late—too late!” 

The old man’s voice died away in a wail of anguish, and, 
burying his face in his hands, he wept bitterly. For fully five 
minutes no other sound than his convulsive sobs was heard 
in the apartment save the ticking of the timepiece upon 
the mantel. Then Plumstead raised his head, brushed his 
sleeve across his eyes, and said: 


“Now, tell me how my son came to be known as Captain 
Mornish ?” 
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The two women exchanged glances, and Kathleen began to 
speak in a sweet, sad voice. 

“Mr. Plumstead,” she commenced, “ you will believe me when 
I tell you that I would not willingly pain you, but after what 
you have confided to us it is best that you should know the 
truth. Richard took the name of Mornish because his own 
family name had grown hateful to him after you had—had— 
after the indiscretion you mentioned, but it was not until a few 
years ago that he finally made up his mind to do so. You see, 
the colonel of the Red Hussars was called Mornish, and towards 
the close of military operations in the Peninsula Richard 
rendered him such efficient service in a delicate matter in which 
the Colonel’s honour was at stake, that the latter, out of 
gratitude, gave him his commission. Fearing that he might not 
be regarded with proper respect by the men with whom he had 
served, first as a private and then as a non-commissioned officer, 
he exchanged into the Royal Irish Dragoons, where he was not 
known. He also thought that that was a favourable opportunity 
to disguise his identity under an a/ias, so, with his Colonel’s 
permission, he assumed that officer’s name, and in the name of 
Mornish his commission was made out. Before he had served six 
months with his new regiment he got his troop, and that is how 
he became Captain Mornish. 

“When the sad accident occurred last Friday,” she continued 
in a lower tone, “I was immediately sent for, and I was at his 
bedside when he died. His last words to me were: ‘Let Father 
Blake bury me’—he adopted our religion a year ago—‘and, 
Kathleen, for the memory of my poor old father, let me be buried 
in my own name!’” 

“ He said that?” exclaimed old Plumstead. 

“He did.” 

“Then God be thanked!” and the old man slipped from his 
seat on to the floor ina swoon. The fatigue, the cold, and the 
shock had proved too much for his feeble strength. 

When he had been restored to consciousnesss they brought 
him food and gave him hot drinks. It was the first kind treat- 
ment he had received since the sun of his prosperity had 
gone down behind the dark clouds of adversity, and it affected 
him strongly. A room was prepared for him; he was 
put to bed ; and a few hours later they left him for the night 
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sleeping as peacefully as a child, with a smile of content resting 
upon his worn features. 

The next morning when the servants came down they found 
the front door ajar, and investigation showed that the old man’s 
room was empty. 

Going to their daily gruesome task with pick and shovel over 
their shoulders, the Glasnevin grave-diggers found him in the 
uncertain light of the grey dawn stretched face downwards upon 
the grave they had filled in but the day before. His clothes 
were frozen hard, his limbs were cold and stark, but the smile 
still played upon his pinched face. 

He had gone to join his son beyond the bourne. 


W. CARTER PLATTS. 
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H Few West Country Superstitions. 


By CECIL LEIGH. 


IN the heart of most people there lurks, generally unacknow- 
ledged, often even unknown to themselves, a feeling of awe and 
fear of the supernatural that closely resembles belief; and this 
notwithstanding our boasted civilisation and the broad light of 
science that is now being shed upon all things around, above 
and beneath. 

If this is the case in the present day, it is not surprising that 
in the darker ages the great mass of the people, poor and 
ignorant as they were, should have been strongly imbued with 
superstitious fancies and fears. 

Although superstition is now fast dying out, it still lingers in 
many parts of the country, as if loth to quit a world where it 
has so long been warmly cherished, even though its entertainers 
are often too much ashamed of thcir old-fashioned guest to 
acknowledge its presence openly. 

Like all else, superstition has its favourite haunts; in some 
countries, like in some hearts, it has obtained but a feeble 
hold, while in others it has struck its roots so deeply 
that they absolutely refuse to be torn up and cast aside; 
this seems to have been particularly the case both in the 
North and in the “ West Countrce,” where all sorts of seem- 
ingly most trivial facts and circumstances are looked upon as 
warnings and signs and omens, and it is curious as well as 
interesting to trace how most if not all these superstitions are 
associated with or have arisen from some religious custom or 
observance. 

For instance, it is thought in Devonshire that if a child is born 
in May or weancd upon a Good Friday, it is sure to be un- 
lucky ; this probably arose from the fact that the month of May 
was dedicated to the Virgin, was the month of Mary, and from 
Good Friday being the great fast day of the year, with the 
Catholic Church, when all the faithful abstain from meat; even 
May kittens, or to give them their local name, “ May chats,” are 
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included in this idea, end not allcwed to live, not for their own 
sakes, but because, if kept alive, they will bring sorrow and trouble 
on the house to which they belong. 

Again, another idea is that whoever washes clothes on a Good 
Friday will wash one of the family away, that one of the 
household is sure to die before the next Good Friday comes 
round; but if it is unlucky for the washerwoman to ply 
her trade upon that particular day, it is a good time for the 
agriculturist to work, for, so runs the superstition, “ what- 
ever is planted in the earth on Good Friday will flourish 
abundantly and yield a large increase.” These all clearly show 
their religious descent, and the superstition that if a robin sits 
on the window-sill or near a house and chirps mournfully, or 
taps with its beak against the window-pane—which they often 
will do in a severe winter, when accustomed to be fed—it is an 
omen of death, must, we fancy, have arisen, or be in some way 
connected with the quaint legend that tells how the robin 
gained its crimson breast. It runs thus: 

“While our Lord was on His way to Calvary,a robin picked a 
thorn out of His crown, and the blood which issued from the 
wound, falling upon the bird, dyed its breast with red.” 

The chirping of a cricket on the hearth, and a dog howling 
without any apparent cause, are both looked upon as “signs of 
death being near” ; the latter superstition is derived from an old 
Rabbinical source, as Longfellow mentions in his “ Golden 
Legend.” 


‘* In the Rabbinical book it saith, 
The dogs howl when with icy breath 
Great Sammaél, the angel of death, 
Takes thro’ the town his flight.” 


There is certainly something very creepy and weird to hear 
suddenly breaking the stillness of a dark and quict night, the 
mournful howl of a dog; and one can easily imagine that when 
superstition filled all men’s minds, and witches and warlocks 
were universally believed to be abroad at night, intent upon their 
unholy work, how the hearts of the poor ignorant peasants must 
have quaked with fear when such dismal sounds disturbed their 
hard-earned rest. 

There was one season, however, in which no evil spirit dared 
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“stir about,” in which no evil work was done, and that season 
was the one 
** Wherein our Saviour's birth 1s celebrated, 
° . then no planet strikes, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 

And at one time a belief very prevalent among the poorer 
peasants of the West was, that on the eve of Christmas Day, not 
only did the oxen kneel in their stalls, but that the very bees 
“sang in their hives in adoration of the birth of the King of 
all the earth.” 

It was also considered, and still is, very unlucky to leave the 
decorations of Christmas up until Candlemas Day. Herrick 
refers to this superstition in the lines : 

* Down with baies and mistletoe, 
Down with the holly, ivie, all, 
Wherewith ye deck the Christmas hall. 
* * * * * 
For look how many leaves there be 


Neglected then (Maids, trust to me), 
So many goblins you shall see. 


Witchcraft is still believed in to a certain extent, and there are 
still many persons who trade in this way upon the fears of their 
neighbours and bewitch or overlook with the evil eye those or 
their belongings who anger or annoy them in any way. But 
there are witches who do good as well as ill to their neighbours 
by charming away their ailments; but, alas, the power of these 
charms is supposed to be lost when printed, and have only been 
preserved through the years past by having been handed down 
from parent to child by word of mouth ; strange to say, many of 
these charms or word-cures are said to succeed in the most 
wonderful way, which certainly speaks well for the large amount 
of faith with which the patient must have been imbued. 

In some charms the sufferer is given some simple thing to do 
For the cure of warts, “ Take a piece of twine, tie it in as many 
knots as you have warts, touch each wart with a knot, and then 
throw the twine behind your back into some place where it may 
soon decay—a pond or hole in the earth, but tell no one what 
you have done. When the twine is decayed, the warts will dis- 
appear without any pain or trouble,” being in fact charmed quite 
away. 
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Another for ague is to go in the dead of night, five times, 
to across road, and there bury a new-laid egg. All this must 
be done in complete silence, else the charm will not work. The 
word-charm for cramp is so simple and quaint that, even with 
the fear of its losing its efficacy in the printer’s hands, we write it: 


“ Cramp, be thou painless 
As Our Lady was sinless 
When she bare Jesus.” 


Deathbed superstitions are many; one common one is that 
the soul cannot depart if any door in the house is locked or 
bolted. Another belief is that if a dying person is lying on a bed 
made of goose feathers, the soul cannot depart, and there is 
one, that is well known in the North also, that none can die in 
the arms of those that are wishing to keep their dear one on 
earth. 

Mrs. Gaskell in “Mary Barton” alludes to this touching 
superstition ; and surely in the whole book there is no more 
pathetic incident than the one, where the poor mother in her 
unselfish love places her dying child in the arms of her sister 
with these words : 

“May happen yo’d better take him, Alice, I believe my heart's 
wishing him a’ this while. I cannot help longing to keep him, 
and yet he shan’t suffer longer for me.” 

It is also considered very unlucky to turn any feather bed of 
a Sunday. And to plant lilies of the valley is more than un- 
lucky, it is fatal to the person who plants a bed of them, he or 
she will be sure to dic before twelve months have passed ; to trans- 
plant parsley is also considered most unlucky. It may be sown 
with safety, though the saying is, that parsley seed jnever 
comes up quickly because it has a long journey to go before it 
takes root, which journey is popularly supposed to be to his 
Satanic Majesty’s dominions. Perhaps the fear regarding the 
transplanted parsley is, that the roots may have to travel the 
same route. 

Some birds are unlucky. The magpie, for instance, when 
seen alone, for as the old couplet has it : 


‘* One is for sorrow, two for mirth, 
Three’s for a wedding, and four is a birth.” 


A Devonshire servant used to go nearly into fits if she saw 
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two knives crossed, but when asked the reason of this fear could 
give none except that “it was dreadfully unlucky.” Another 
servant, a nurse, not a West-country woman, but one who hailed 
from the Emerald Isle, always tied a piece of salt into the skirt 
of the baby’s frock to keep off the evil-eye, and always insisted 
upon carrying—the very day of its birth—a new-born infant up- 
stairs, so as to make sure that, in the future, the child should go 
up and not down in the world ; and on one occasion when there 
were no stairs to mount, she had a pair cf steps brought to the 
bedroom, and in triumph carried the baby to the top of them. 

Certain days of the week are considered lucky—Tuesday and 
Wednesday—and a certain hour upon Thursday, while Friday is 
considered a most unfortunate day, and anything undertaken for 
the first time upon that day is sure to be unsuccessful. 

Bees are considered to take great interest in’ and to havea 
great influence over their owners’ welfare. They should never 
be bought for money, though goods may be given for a swarm, and 
they should never be removed from one hive to another except 
on Good Friday. Ona death occurring in the house, the bees 
should at once be informed of the sad event, and on the day of 
the funcral wine and honcy ought to be placed before their hives, 
and at the moment the corpse is carried out of the house the 
hives should be turned round. 

A story relating to this custom is told in a newspaper of the 
last century, that at a funeral of a rich farmer, when someone 
called out “ Turn the bees,” a servant who did not know of this 
custom, instead of turning the hives round, lifted them up and 
laid them on their sides, upon which the angry bees flew out 
and attacked the funeral procession, who thereupon fled in all 
directions from their angry little assailants. 

On the borders of Cornwall and Devon a custom prevailed 
when the bees swarmed of calling out “ Browny, Browny,” from 
a belief that this would prevent them from returning to their 
former hives, and induce them to pitch elsewhere, and form a 
new colony. 

As is only to be expected in such apple-growing counties as 
Somerset and Devon, the welfare of the orchard is included in 
their superstitious doings. On New Year’s Eve the ceremony 
of wassailing, or as it is locally called, of “apple-howling ” is gone 
through. 
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A troop of boys encircle the apple trees, and say as they 
do so: 
‘* Stand fast root, bear well top, 
Pray God send us a good howling crop, 
Every twig, apples big, 
Every bough, apples enow. 
Hats full, caps full, 
Full quarter sacks full.” 


Then they all shout in chorus, while one of the party accom- 
panies, and adds to the noise, upon the cow’s horn. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1791, the following account was 
given of a superstition very prevalent at that time in the South 
Hams of Devonshire : 


“On the eve of the Epiphany, the farmer, attended by his 
workmen, with a large pitcher of cyder, goes to the orchard and 
there, encircling one of the best bearing trees, they drink the 
following toast three several times : 


‘* Here’s to thee, old apple-tree, 
Whence thou mayst bud, and whence thou mayst blow, 
And whence thou mayst bear apples enow. 
‘* Hats full! caps full! 
Bushel-bushel, sacks full 
And my pockets full too! Huzza! ” 


This done they return to the house, the doors of which they 
are sure to find bolted by the females, who, be the weather what 
it may, are inexorable to all entreaties to open them until some- 
one has guessed at what is on the spit, which is generally some 
nice little thing, difficult to be hit on, and is the reward of him 
who first named it. The doors are then thrown open, and the 
lucky clodpole receives the tit-bit as his recompence. “Some,” 
adds the above quoted writer, “are so superstitious as to believe 
that if they neglect this custom the trees will bear no apples.” 

An old superstition was that drawn teeth should be burnt 
with salt, to prevent the witches taking possession of them ; in 
the case of children’s first teeth the idea was, that unless this 
was done the second ones would come in crooked. 

To kill a black cat was considered most unlucky, it being 
popularly supposed that cats of that colour were in league with 
witches and the evil one, and that their death would be followed 
by punishment from some one or other of the powers of darkness. 
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These are but a few of the less well-known superstitions once 
popular, and even now not altogether forgotten in the West of 
England, notwithstanding the establishment of the school-board 
and its expensive machinery. 

Foolish as these old superstitions undoubtedly were, there is 
yet something to be said in favour of those that held them ; they 
had what is sadly wanting in these enlightened days, faith, 
modesty and imagination, for, by these very superstitions they 
acknowledged that there were “more things in heaven and 
earth” than they either could or did understand. We, of the latter 
end of the nineteenth century, may smile at the foolish fancies 
held at the beginning, but those who are wise will sigh also, 
for is there not a fear that when the spirit of superstition is quite 
driven out of the hearts of our country folk, the other and worse 
spirits of doubt and unbelief will take possession of the empty 
chambers ? 
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Onlp a Smudge! 


Tie darkness of a winter’s night was falling fast around an 
old gabled house in the beautiful Lake district. Already the 
jagged peaks of Langdale Pikes had become indistinct, and 
soon they would vanish as completely as their brethren, while, 
except for the bitter wail of the wind and the creak and strain 
of swaying trees, no sounds broke the silence of the lonely 
hills. 

The old house possessed numberless queer tales concerned 
with its thick walls and winding passages, and for many a long 
year now had been haunted by the sins of the past—whose 
dreaded headless shapes were believed in, and shunned by most 
about. 

* The present master was well on in years, and, though still hale 
and hearty, in all human probability would not live many more 
years, and then—who was there but a slip of a girl, his orphan 
grandchild, to inherit alike his wealth and lands and all the 
traditions of the family ? 

Some said, but few believed them now, that the old man had 
no moral right to the place at all, for Ais father had been a 
younger son, whose elder brother, hot-headed, passionate, rash, 
had been disinherited for marrying a penniless girl, and on the 
day they married, the father, in unbridled rage, had willed all his 
possessions to the younger son, who took after him in many 
ways—certainly in being careful of his money—and far from 
persuading his father to alter his mind, had carefully fanned his 
wrath against the rightful heir, of whom but little was heard 
afterwards. That his young wife had died in a few years, and 
that he had gone abroad, was the sum total of intelligence that 
reached the old gabled house. 

On the night young Mrs. Dane passed away, her old father- 
in-law had an awful dream, and after that he just shrivelled up 
and died, and the unjust will placed, beyond the power of 
alterations, all the possessions in the hands of the younger son 
who, though at the time he had diligently scoffed and pooh- 
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poohed his father’s dream, yet lived to learn it was surely a 
message from the spirit-land. 
. * ~ + * + + 

The library was a cosy room, one much used by old Mr. Dane 
and his granddaughter, and now with a roaring fire and several 
lamps, with thick curtains closely drawn, they were chatting 
comfortably together. The old man seemed very restless, he 
could not sit still five minutes at a time, so that the answers to 
Olive’s questions were rather jerky, but so interesting were the 
subjects to her, that sometimes she rose and joined him in his 
tramp about the room. 

“What is that old rhyme you keep on muttering, grandfather, 
I never heard it before ? ” 

“Likely not, likely not, and I don’t know why it has got so 
into my head to-night, I can’t keep it off my tongue—but there, 
child, there, it’s nothing to do with you. Pray God it never may 
be anything,” he whispered to himself. 

Seeing he would not tell her, Olive began afresh : 

“When will you give me the key of the ghost’s passage? I 
want to see her myself, and you always said when I was grown 
_ up you'd let me try.” 

“ Want to see her, oh ! Good Lord, good Lord! what will she 
say next, and as for its being a der, why many say it is a man, 
no two ever say the same, except they are always headless, poor 
creatures.” 

“Oh, grandfather, won’t you tell me the story?” 

“No, child, no. I feel very tired to-night, talking of these old 
tales would only excite you and trouble me. I wish I had done 
what Carter asked me to do last time he came—but there, it’s 
not too late now. Give mea sheet of paper, and call in Barton 
and Mrs. Phipps.” 

How the old man’s hands shook as he tried the nib of his 
quill pen against his thumb nail, and in what a scrawl were the 
few words penned written, then his signature was duly witnessed 
by the two old faithful servants, and, with a satisfied sigh, Robert 
Dane leant back in his chair. 

“There child, I can’t write more, dry it for me.” 

Before Olive could take it from his shaking hands, the 
sheet with the undried writing fell on the floor, and in haste 
she picked it up and passed the blotting paper quickly over 
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it, and then by her grandfather's direction locked it up in his 
desk. 

The servants had left the room, and when she turned from 
the side-table where the desk always stood, she saw the old man 
had fallen asleep, and so deep was his slumber, that the dinner- 
gong failed to arouse him, and Barton in alarm came to see what 
was the matter.” 

“ Best let him have his sleep out, Miss Olive, my dear,” said 
rosy-faced Mrs. Phipps. “ Come you, and have your dinner while 
it’s hot. Master mayn't wake for hours, and we'll soon get some 
soup hot when he does.” 

So Olive ate her dinner, chatting between whiles to old 
Barton, and commenting on the storm that was rising in angry 
clamour outside. 

Still the old man slumbered on, and when Olive again bent 
over him, she called out in horror, for his face was all drawn 
down on one side, and his breathing was loud and hurried. With 
the coachman’s help, they carried him to his bed, and put strong 
mustard to his feet and neck, but nothing roused him, and long 
before a doctor could be procured, still in the same deep 
stupor, as the clocks were striking eleven, the old man passed 
away. 

* * * * * * * 

“Dear! dear! to think he should go first, why I thought he'd 
outlive me by many a year.” 

Mr. Carter’s face was very lined and troubled, and he kept 
pacing up and down the library, the day after the funeral. 

“ Now, Olive, my dear, we must think of you, you can’t. live 
here all alone, you know, I wonder what we'd better do. Did your 
grandfather tell you his wishes ?” 

“Oh, yes, godfather, often. He said if I had Mrs. Phipps 
and Barton with me, I should come to no harm, and he hadn’t 
a relation in the world that he knew of to look after me, but 
you were better than a whole tribe of connections would be. Oh! 
and he signed a paper too, just before he fell asleep, have you 
seen it?” 

“Thank God! Many and many a time have I been at him 
to make it straight in black and white. What was on it?” 

“*T leave all I die possessed of to Olive Dane,’ that was all, 
with his signature, for I was close beside him, and he didn't 
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mind my seeing ; he has told me again and again what I was to 
do about the property; the old servants, whose leases on the 
farms could be renewed, and all sorts of things.” 

The girl’s voice trembled, but quietly she opened the desk 
and handed the lawyer the sheet of note-paper. 

In one moment his face had changed, the satisfied expression, 
so lately visible, died away in a great shock of surprise, and 
dismay stood out in every line and wrinkle; with a start he 
walked over to the window, and read and re-read the few words 
of straggling inky writing. 

Olive’s gaze seemed fascinated by his face, her eyes grew large 
and troubled as she noted the knitted brows and puzzled frown 
with which he pored over the few short words. What could be 
wrong with them? she wondered. A silence fell on the room, 
broken only by the coals in the fire dropping apart; then with a 
long sigh the old man faced about. 

“Who put this paper in the desk, Olive, and when ?” 

“TI did, directly I had dried it as grandfather told me. Why, 
what is the matter ?” 

“Wait a second, child. Did you lock itup? Think a minute, 
didn’t you leave it on the table and forget it for a while?” 

“Grandfather held it out to me to dry directly Barton had put 
his name. I remember distinctly, it fell on the floor from his 
hand, and I rubbed the blotting paper over it, and locked it up 
in the desk at once, and when I turned round grandfather was 
asleep!” 

“ Now child read this: 

“*T leave all I die possessed of to Oliver Dane.’ ” 

Again a silence fell as both stared fixedly at the altered 
name, altered how and when?’ But a half stroke to Olive’s 
name, and instead of a wealthy heiress she stood a destitute 
girl! 

“The one hope, the one chance for us is that there should be 
no Oliver Dane alive, and then perhaps if we can make it plain 
that you are the great-great-grandchild of old Oliver Dane, we 
may set it all right, but it isa sad pity that it is,and I had 
urged him so to leave it all clear for you! ” 

Mr. Carter ruffled up his hair in perplexity, and tramped about 
the room. 

“Grandfather always wrote my name with a little dash at 
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the end, but I know he only put Olive, not Oliver; what am 
I to do?” 

“Do! Why stay quietly here, of course ; we've got first to find 
an Oliver, pray God we never may. We'll take no steps for 
proving that bit of paper until we know one way or the other, 
and I don’t despair things ’ll be all right yet.” 

* * * * * * * 

Far away, 150 miles from Natal, two or three white tents stood 
conspicuously out on the green Veldt; outside, round a fire, a 
group of Kaffirs squatted, enjoying their favourite snuff. For 
three days now they had been encamped here, whilst a fierce 
battle for life or death went on, unheeded by them, in one of the 
white tents. 

Now the fight was nearly over, the strength quite exhausted, 
and to the tired eyes of the watcher beside that dying man, the 
end seemed very near. 

“ God bless you, Dane, for all you've been to me,” had been the 
last conscious remark made by the poor swollen lips days ago, 
whilst still thelittle party were struggling bravely to reach Natal ; 
then, as the disease made its rapid strides, it seemed cruel to 
move the poor fellow from his bed to the hastily improvised 
litter, and Oliver Dane had ordered a halt, and nursed his friend 
with untiring patience. 

A doctor by profession, he had known for days what the end 
of the struggle would be, but from the weight of his own head, 
and the pain in his limbs, feared greatly that Ze should succumb 
before his friend actually died. He never troubled himself to 
fancy what would happen ¢izz, or who would care for him, and 
indeed, for many hours now the effort to think at all was beyond 
him, and he could but struggle still to fight off the stupefying 
drowsiness that was yet winning in the end. A week before, 
they had been passing through a native Kraal late in the day, 
when an awful storm came on, and the Kaffirs refused to proceed 
further that night. It was not until the mid-day halt next day, that 
Dane gathered from the men’s gossip that small-pox was simply 
raging in the encampment of last night, and two days after- 
wards his friend and comrade sickened, and now lay dying. 
His eyelids closed in spite of the resistance of his will, then 
opened with a jerk and shut again in deep, overpowering 
slumber. 
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Swiftly the daylight faded, the shadows of night fell around, 
and the stars of God in countless brilliance looked down in 
peaceful calm on the pitiful earth-scene below, but one of how 
many visible to their bright radiance ! 

* * * * * * * 

Olive found the old home very dreary in spite of all Mrs, 
Phipps’ endeavours, and fretted sorely for her grandfather and 
his loving care. From room to room she roamed with an ever- 
increasing fear upon her, that after all the home she valued so 
greatly, and the dear familiar objects all about, would know her 
soon no more. The old woman told her many a quaint tale of 
the past, and, amongst other things, of the vivid dream that had 
impressed her great-great-grandfather so much, and of the old 
rhyme that had remained in his mind as a warning. 


The number ¢Aree shall always be 
Sign of dread and woe to thee 
Sorrows deep and shadows long 
Who shall break the magic song ? 
Until in darkness comes a third, 
Rightful heir by blood and word. 


Olive read for herself in church, how alzvays since that far 
past time the number three had come in for the various deaths, 
and now there was yet another to be added to the list, for her 
grandfather had himself died on the 3rd of December, 1883. 

Mrs. Phipps said there had been many and many a trouble 
and sorrow to bear besides—that had somehow always arisen, 
either on the 3rd, 13th, 23rd, 30th or 31st day of the month, and 
when the year itself held a 3, then nothing ever went well for 
long. 

As for the headless ghost, she said ¢hat had appeared from 
the night when Oliver Dane had left his home for ever. In 
passionate anger at his father’s threats, he had rushed wildly to 
his room and packed in desperate haste, then his decor slammed 
with a loud and startling bang that sounded all over the quiet 
house, and before anyone knew what had passed between father 
and son, he had gone, never to return again. 

That night, as the old man walked to his room, a headless 
figure, misty, indistinct, came slowly from the opposite end of 
the long, narrow passage, and then it was gone! 

The master changed his room, but the story grew, and at last 
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it was found advisable to close the wing and lock the door, and 
no one had been in that part now for years. 

Olive took in the old stories with eager interest, and re- 
solved in her own mind that some time she would try for 
herself. 

One cold night in January, she sat and thought of recent 
events until she felt restless and excited. The days of her 
happy childhood came vividly before her, then the close com- 
panionship with her grandfather, and the sudden shock of his 
death, with all the sad details. Again and again in fancy, she 
went over the writing of the paper, wondered if a: loose hair or 
thread in the carpet could have altered the name, or if she had 
used a worn-out bit of blotting paper in her haste. That no 
one had tampered with it she felt certain, for who but herself 
knew where it had been placed ? 

Several times had Mr. Carter questioned her on the subject, 
but the mystery remained unsolved. 

Of a sudden her desire to visit the ghost passage flashed into 
her mind, there was no time like the present—she would go at 
once. 

The house was very silent for it was late, long after eleven, in 
her musings she had quite forgotten the flight of time. 

Armed with a candle, matches, and the key which hung as 
sual on her grandfather’s bunch, she went upstairs, turned the 
Key in the closed door, pushed it open with some difficulty, and 
passed through, holding her candle high above her head. Dust 
was everywhere on floor and walls and hanging in long cobwebs 
from the vaulted ceiling above. The passage was very narrow 
and of great length, the air was heavy and oppressive, and a 
damp, mouldy smell made her feel sick and faint. 

Surely ¢hat is a figure coming slowly along with a light 
shining round her in the deep gloom of the gallery ; hesitatingly 
and yet steadily nearer the figure approaches, headless as she 
had been warned so often the apparitions always were! A cold 
chill ran over her from head to foot, and just as something 
went squash under her trembling steps, and she almost screamed 
with fright, the heavy door swung to behind her, and the sudden 
draught extinguished her candle. 

With hands stiff from fright she struck or tried to strike a 
match, but her fingers either shook too much, or in her flurry 
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she tried the wrong side of the box and she could not light one. 
Instinctively she backed from the dread l’resence that might by 
now be so near her, fearing in another minute a clammy hand 
might grasp her, or a weird sigh sound in her ears, stumbled 
against the door, which was a swing one, and was safe on the 
other side, her curiosity more than satisfied, and with not the 
shadow of a wish remaining ever to behold that misty moving 
form again, come what might! In haste she turned the key and 
shaking in every limb descended the stairs, with many a back- 
ward glance; quicker and quicker went her feet, urged by that 
nameless dread, and not until she had shut the library door, and 
sunk into one of the deep old chairs, did her fluttering heart 
grow quiet, and her mind begin to reason on what she had really 
seen. 

A misty, moving figure slowly coming towards her, illumined 
by an unearthly light that only lasted a few minutes. 

Oh! coward, coward, why had she not waited calmly its 
approach ? 


* * * * 


February 12th. 


DEAR OLIVE, 

At last I can send you some news, but first let me state, I 
have shown the paper to several of the cleverest lawyers of the 
day, and asked them how they read it. One and all, quite 
laughed at me, they said the “ Oliver ” was so plain. 

There are therefore two courses open to you, to contest the 
will, go into court yourself and fight for the possession, or for 
you to resign all claim once and for ever, and come and be 
another daughter to me. 

Most probably you would gain your suit, though all the long- 
buried past would have to be dug out, and the disinheriting 
business gone into—very unpleasant publicity for a girl of 
nineteen. 

Then there zs an Oliver Dane, the great-great-grandson of 
that hot-tempered old man who justly or unjustly deprived his 
eldest son of his birthright. Ze Oliver is an orphan and a 
doctor, said to be a clever man, and is at present travelling for 
his health somewhere in S. Africa. That branch of the family 
seem to have had hard times, but in spite of all, they bear a 
good name, and have always been respected. 
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On hearing your decision I will write again ; should you come 
to us, I must let this fellow know. 
Your affectionate godfather, 
W. CARTER. 


This was the letter that greeted Olive one fine morning as 
she sat at her lonely breakfast. Over and over again she read 
it, feeling as if to leave the old home would almost break her 
heart, and as if death itself would be preferable to giving up 
for ever the place and things she so dearly loved. 

It was her grandfather’s intention she should inherit after him. 
A stranger would have no interest in anything—what cruel fate 
had come upon her? 

Ah! that was it—Fate—or should we not rather say in a 
higher, truer sense, the finger of God in His Almighty Providence 
setting a cruel wrong right. 

In a minute, as the conviction flashed upon the girl that for 
her to resist and rebel was useless, ske,a mere atom in the 
universe, clear as it had appeared before that old, old man, his 
vivid dream took shape and form! A bright, weird light filled 


all that quiet room of long ago, and close beside the sleeping 
form a white-robed figure stood, with warning gesture and im- 
pressive power, and the echo of the quaint old doggerel, she now 
knew by heart, floated all around : 


The number ¢Arce shall always be 
Sign of dread and woe to thee, 
Sorrows deep, and shadows long 
Who shall break the magic song ? 
Until in darkness comes a third, 
Rightful heir by blood and word. 


* * * * * 


February 18th. 
DEAR CHILD, 

Your decision is a right one, I believe, about the 
property, but I am sorry you are so determined to be inde- 
pendent ; however, young people will go their own way, now-a- 
days, and it happens oddly enough I know of a really nice old 
lady who wants a travelling companion—liberal terms and light 
duties—and I have arranged for you to have an interview 
with her next week, so please come here on Monday. I have 
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advertised at once for Oliver Dane, for no one knows quite 
where he may be. Mrs. Phipps and Barton must take charge 
of the house until we know the new owner’s wishes. I am 
writing them full instructions. All join me in love. 
Your affectionate godfather, 
W. CARTER. 


* * * * * * * 


“* Dane’—did you say ‘Oliver Dane’ was advertised for ?— 
pardon my interrupting you, but the name caught my ear.” 

“Don’t mention it—we were but saying what a time this 
notice had been inserted for. Weck after week, and month after 
month.” 

“ Allow me,” and the tall man who had risen so quickly from 
the comfortable chair in the club room, read the sentence for 
himself. 


“Will Oliver Dane send his present address to W. Carter, 
Middle Temple, at once. Important news.” 


“A friend of yours?” hazarded one of the trio beside him. 
“ Ay, about the best fellow I know, poor chap. I'll go and 


see Mr. Carter at once. Good evening, gentlemen.” 
+ + * + . * * 


“You say you found him quite unconscious beside his dead 
friend, and that it was touch and go he pulled through 
himself?” 

“Yes, I shall never forget that evening, it was the saddest 
thing I’ve ever seen. I learnt afterwards that it was only by 
the greatest self-denial Dane was able to pay all the fees of his 
profession, and then his mother, whom he almost idolized, 
fell into a lingering illness that only ended with death. Then 
the long strain on an over-taxed frame would no longer be 
ignored, and he was ordered complete change of scene and rest. 
His friend, young Allen, a wealthy man, had a fancy for big 
game, and they had been quite a year travelling about when I 
came across them in their sad plight. 

“When Oliver pulled round a bit, we had a lot of chat, and 
‘one night he told me that long ago his ancestors had been 
wealthy people, but his great-great-grandfather had married 
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against his father's will, and been disinherited.. That the dis- 
liked daughter-in-law only lived a few years and then died, but 
that waking suddenly on the night she passed away, after some 
hours’ sleep, she told her husband that in her dream she had visited 
his old home, and delivered a message to his father; she could 
not remember all the lines, but one was to the effect that in 
darkness an heir should come, and the wrong be righted.” 

“Strange, strange how things come about in the little lives of 
men, against the Almighty’s will. I thank you very much for 
your help, Mr. Austen, we are on the right track now.” 

* * * * * + . 

The crowded through-train was rushing on. Brussels was left 
leagues behind, Basle was the next important halt, when all of 
a sudden the brakes were sharply applied, stopping the train 
with a jolt and a jar felt severely by many of the passengers, 
and the conviction of something amiss grew apace. 

Olive Dane sat quiet in her corner, waiting for the next move, 
and wondered again as she had done over and over in the last 
few hours why her opposite neighbour sat so motionless, with 
his large eyes gazing dreamily out of the window, apparently 
lost in a world of the past. 

Most men would have had their heads and as much of their 
bodies also as possible out of the window ages ago, when first 
the brakes were applied, but not even an air of curiosity 
appeared on his plain face—plain—well, any face with such 
swollen features would look plain, but there ad been a time 
when no one would have used that word to describe her fellow 
passenger. ; 

A guard flung wide the door, and ordered them all to alight 
at once, then hurried on to another carriage. 

Olive and her old lady, who had been sound asleep when the 
train stopped, were out of the carriage in no time, though as a 
rule, Mrs. Chirp took a good while ascending or descending froma 
compartment. A feeling of anger and contempt filled the girl’s 
mind as she noticed their fellow-passenger did not offer to assist 
them in any way, and it was an awkward step to the level of 
the ground. 

“ Bear,” muttered Olive under her breath, as she saw her 
vis-a-vis stand up, and begin feeling for something in the rack; 
then in the confusion around she forgot him for a bit. 
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The bearings of one of the wheels had got over-heated, and 
the carriage caught fire, which had spread with awful rapidity, 
several carriages were already alight, the one they had left being 
quite the worst, for dense smoke was coming up between the 
boards of the floor, and bright little flames were shooting out in 
all directions. 

“ All out, of course,” one Englishman remarked to another, 
“and none too soon either.” 

A dreadful doubt flashed over Olive’s mind. In haste, she 
turned, and pushed her way to the door of their compartment ; 
a dark figure standing as she had left him, quickened her fears. 

“ Make haste, sir,” she called, “don’t you see the flames ? what 
madness to linger?” 

“T am blind, and I can’t find the door—I but tried to feel a 
small bag of importance and then could discover no opening, 
perhaps the smoke bewildered me.” 

“For God’s sake, give me your hand and hurry. All the 
people are busy trying to prevent the fire spreading, and emptying 
the luggage vans; now then, three short steps, and one long 
one, and you will be on the ground.” 

The smoke was stifling, and it seemed hours to Olive before 
she got her helpless charge safe out of reach of the flames, 
which darted eagerly at him as if hungry for their prey. 

“T cannot thank you—to whom do I owe my life? I must 
seem very stupid to you, but I have not been blind long enough 
to be independent.” 

“My name is Olive Dane.” 

“Dane! why that zs queer—mine is Oliver Dane. It wasmy 
mother’s likeness I tried to save. Well, most things go from me, 
I seem to have been born under an unlucky star.” 

“Found at last!” exclaimed Olive. “Mr. Carter w2// be glad ; 
why, we are cousins!” 

* * * * * * * 

The sunset splendour of a summer’s sun was gilding Lang- 
dale Pikes with a lovely light, so beautiful that two pedestrians 
stood still in their steady tramp to watch the golden glory fade. 

“Yes,” continued the elder man, pointing to an old, old house, 
“T little thought to see such good come out of apparent evil 
when my old friend died so suddenly, it seemed such a mess all 
round.” 
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“Well, you found Dane all I told you, and more, didn’t you ?” 

“He zs a good fellow, and a happier couple you'd go far to 
find, a power for good all about. When you think how at one 
time trouble after trouble fell upon him—mother, health, friend, 
sight, profession, all taken from him, that he should have come 
out of it all so perfectly happy and contented, speaks well for the 
sterling worth of the man. And Olive has had her trials too, poor 
child, but there !—I get prosy. Did you ever hear the end of the 
ghost ?” 

“No, I left England again after the cousins’ marriage and no 
news has reached me since.” 

“Well, you know all about the train being on fire, but perhaps 
you never heard that Olive wouldn’t tell Oliver of his new posses- 
sions, said she wanted to know him better, and / was the proper 
person. When I arrived on the scene, the two were great friends, 
and he refused absolutely to usurp Olive’s rights, for he said her 
grandfather had intended her to have the place, and so she 
should. 

“ There is no saying how the matter would have been settled if, 
in turning over some old papers, I had not come upon the will of 
the first Oliver Dane, who built the house, etc., and I found there 
it was left absolutely, and for ever, to heirs male, daughters 
could not inherit. A portion, and an ample one, was to be their 
dower. This settled the affair once and for all, but then I got a 
hint from Mrs. Chirp to bide a bit, and hold my tongue, and soon 
after came Dane’s letter to me, saying doth were going to take 
possession. The first night they came down here they went 
together to the Ghost’s passage, and, rendered brave by her hus- 
band’s presence, Olive ventured along the narrow vaulted corri- 
dor. 

Z7Ywo misty figures came to greet them, but as they went 
further down the passage the ghosts suddenly disappeared, and 
when they reached the poor son’s room, right at the end, the 
mystery was plain, and very simple. 

An old convex glass hung loosely from the wall above the door 
with a three-cornered piece cracked and gone right down the 
middle, and the ghosts of the wing were the reflections only of 
those who visited the gallery ; the violent slam of the disinherited 
son’s door had not only broken the glass, but shaken it roughly 
from its proper place, and freed it from the thick curtain of 
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dust that for ages past had covered it over in its exalted perch. 
The floor was a moving mass of black beetles. 

And so the ghost was laid, the old doggerel played out, and all 
is well. 

Dane not only came in darkness, but is the third to inherit 
since his great-grandfather’s time, and though Olive dislikes the 


number “ 3” in any form, no harm has happened since to keep up 
the old superstition. 


The number three shall always be 
Sign of dread and woc to thee, 
Sorrows deep and shadows long 
Who shall break the magic song ? 
Until in darkness comes a third, 
Rightful heir by blood and word. 


E. YOLLAND. 
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H Cornish Maid. 
By BARBARA LAKE, 


Author of “ THE BETRAYAL OF REUBEN HOLT,” “A PROFITLESS 
QUEST,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
JENNY IS BROUGHT TO BOOK. 


WHEN it first became known in Treverdale that Jenny Caerden 
had cast off Clem Freer for Tom Penrose, public opinion went dead 
against her; and, though it was authoritatively asserted that “ it 
was only what everyone had expected,” the general voice was 
loud in its surprised condemnation of her conduct. When, 
however, it further became known that Clem had been systema- 
tically neglecting the girl—that he had not written to her for 
upwards of two months, the tide of popular feeling began to 
turn in her favour, though it was nearly a week after the dance 
at the Mill House before the change in her prospects became 
public property. 

From a natural feeling of pique, or perhaps from some other 
feeling best known to herself, Jenny had hitherto withheld the 
knowledge of Clem’s supposed neglect from everyone but Mary 
Seaton, and her she had bound to secrecy. But now, she 
deemed it wise to make the most of her discarded lover’s short- 
comings—industriously spreading abroad the story of her 
wrongs. And the result of this was that her friends and 
acquaintances shifted their ground, and soon came to the con- 
clusion that she was perfectly justified in taking the course she 
had elected to follow. 

Besides, limping Miller Penrose was anything but a favourite 
with his neighbours, and they were not at all grieved by the 
reflection that he was likely to find a master-spirit in the girl he 
was about to make his wife. So, in the end, the good folks of 
Treverdale were satisfied with the new order of things—quickly 
transferring their sympathy from poor, absent Clem, to lucky 
Jenny Caerden ; and her approaching marriage with the miller 
was looked forward to and discussed with lively interest. 
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“Ha’ any o’ you heard t’ news that’s going round t’ town ?” 
asked Mrs. Taptun of “The Foaming Beaker,” addressing a 
select circle of cronies gathered about a blazing fire in her bar- 
parlour, a couple of evenings after the miller’s party. 

“T ha’n’t heard no special news, for wan,” said Farmer Lane, 
taking a long clay pipe from his lips to make the reply. And 
this disclaimer being followed by a chorus in the same strain 
from the others, Mrs. Taptun sat herself down to the pleasant 
task of imparting tidings not, as yet, generally known. 

“Waal,” she began, bent on spinning out her narrative, “you 
all knaw Jenny Caerden, doan’t you ?” 

“For sure us do,” assented Farmer Lane. “So handsome a 
maid as she, isn’t like to be overlooked in such a place as 
Treverdale.” 

“No, un ain't,” agreed Mrs. Taptun. “But whaat do you 
s’pose her’s goin’ to do?” 

“ Lord, who can tell what a maid will do?” exclaimed Lane. 
“ Maybe she’s off up to London, after Clem Freer.” 

“Not her! No; I always said Jenny Caerden was a bit flirty 
an’ changeful,an’ I always said her ’ud do something, some day, 
as ’ud maak us all stare ; but I never thought her ’ud cast off 
Clem Freer to wed Tom Penrose. An’ ¢haat’s what her's done!” 

“The daavil she has!” was Mr. Lane’s low, surprised com- 
ment; while every eye in the circle was turned inquiringly 
on the landlady. “Cast off Clem Freer for such a chaap as 
Penrose ? You don’t say so, Mrs. Taptun ?” 

“Eh, but I do though, an’ her’s to be wedded afore t’ year’s a 
month old !” 

“Waal, I’m bless’d—dashed if I ain’t! But now, I come to 
think of it, my missus has been saying the maid was carrying 
on with Penrose, a bit; but it beats cock-fighting to think of 
chucking up Freer to marry such a niggardly, ill-looking chaap 
as him! Whaat’s her faather think o’ it, Mrs. T.?” 

“T ha’ n't seen nothing o’ un,” returned Mrs. Taptun; “but 
Jenny ses he’s clean daft wi’ joy.” 

“ But what can Clem Freer be about to let the girl serve him 
so?” asked Maltster Brooks, addressing the landlady. 

“ Ah, thaat’s where ’tis, you see!” returned Mrs. Taptun. 
“Clem Freer hasn’t been treating t’ maid waal, it seems; an’ I 
b’lieve ’tis his own fault if her’s given him t’ go-by. Jenny 
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Caerden’s too han’some an’ spereted to take a slight from any 
man, an’ no blame to her for it, neither!” 

“*Tis no credit to her, if she’s cast Freer off without some 
very good reason,” remarked Mr. Lane; and there was a general 
murmur of assent from his masculine hearers. 

“Waal, thaat’s what / said, when I first heard o’ the matter,” 
rejoined Mrs. Taptun. “I said her ought to be ashamed o’ her- 
self, for breaaking wi’ un, an’ I half think so still. But when I 
dropped in this morning to ask her if whaat folks was saying 
could be true, her.told me her hadn’t heard from Clem for 
months back. Her said he hadn’t answered wan o’ the letters 
her had sent, begging an’ praying him to write to her.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought that of Clem Freer; but if he has 
treated the maid so, he ’ull have no right to complain if she gives 
him tit-for-tat.” 

And again Mr. Lane’s remark called forth a murmur of 
assent. 

“ She’s just the one to ride rough-shod over a man, once he’s 
tied to her, hard and fast,” put in Mr. Meake, a neighbouring 
brewer, who was, himself, supposed to be systematically hen- 
pecked by his wife and daughters. “The miller won’t dare say 
his soul’s his own, if she chooses to say it isn’t. Won't she make 
his money fly, too. Lord! how she'll make him sweat and 
fume, once she gets the handling of it. They say his party, the 
other night, was a miserly set out—not half enough to eat and 
drink. But I expect she'll alter all that when she rules the 
roast !” 

“Don’t you be too sure of that, friend,” said Brooks. “I’ve 
had a good many dealings with Tom Penrose, and my opinion is 
she'll be a clever woman that loosens /2s purse-strings ! ” 

“Eh, she ’ull need be that!” agreed Mr. Lane. “Tom Pen- 
rose is an out-an’-out scrunt, an’ not a bit fit to have aught to 
do with a young maid.” 

“So J say,” observed Mrs. Taptun, “an’ so do a lot o’ other 
folks I couldname. But Jenny Caerden’s got a rare high speret 
o’ her own, spite o’ her smiling ways, an’ I think, as Mr. Meake 
does, that her ’ull teach the miller what’s whaat, soon as ever 
her’s got firm foothold on his hearth. An’ I’m sure I hope she 
may, for thaat matter, though I must say I never thought much 
o’ she, myself.” 
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“ She’s too handsome for you women’s taste, eh, Mrs. Taptun’?” 
laughed Mr. Lane. 

“ Awh, I’m sure I doan’t knaw about that! Han’some is as 
han’some does, ’tis said.” 

“ Anyhow,” said Lane, she seems to ha’ got a rare lift in life; 
for Mrs. Tom Penrose ’ull be a very different person to lazy Luke 
Cacrden’s daughter, and I, for one, sha’n’t mind taking her hand 
an’ wishing her waal. As for Clem Freer—if he has treated 
the poor little thing badly, why, he deserves to lose her. She’s 
quite roight to do the best she can for herself; and that’s all 7 
have got to say on the matter!” 

And this opinion of Mr. Lane’s was soon the opinion of 
nearly everyone in the village; for it is but human to lean to the 
winning side. 

* Plate tin with gold, 


And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks ; 
Arm it in rags, and a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” 


But Jenny Caerden herself, now that the die was cast—now 
that she had renounced Clem’s claims on her, and had trans- 
ferred her allegiance from him to the miller, seemed far less 
happy and satisfied than might reasonably have been expected. 
She was as peevish, as fretful, and as unreliable as a weather- 
cock. One day, she would be in the wildest of high spirits, 
running in and out of the smithy kitchen to show Mary some 
bit of finery she had just made up as an addition to her limited 
trousseau, expatiating on the beauty of the piece of grey silk 
the miller had given her for a wedding dress (a present, by the 
way, which had not cost hima penny, seeing that it had been 
amongst his late wife’s possessions before she became Mrs. 
Penrose), or talking gaily of what she meant to do in the future. 
On another day, she would sit idly moping over Mary’s cheery 
fire, wishing she had never seen the miller, that she had never 
seen Clem, that she herself had never been born or that she was 
dead and in her grave. 

By her perverse and varying moods, too, she was placing a 
nice bundle of rods in the miller’s hands, to “pickle” for her 
own chastisement, in the days to come; while he, good man, 
vowed to himself that he would “teach her a lesson,” once he had 
her in his power. 
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And the foolish girl certainly did lead him a pretty dance by 
her capricious shilly-shallying. For she would seldom respond 
ever so little to his fulsome love-making, while to his constant 
urgings that she should name a day for their wedding, she 
returned but the vaguest and most contradictory of replies. She 
would be married at once, had been her first declaration; then, 
she would not marry for at least a year. Again, she would be 
wed when the spring flowers came into bloom, and again, not 
until the autumn. Then, she “didn’t knaw when” she would 
be ready to be wed, and finally, she did not “s’pose” she should 
ever be married at all ! 

It is little to be wondered at, then, if the miller’s patience was 
exhausted and his evil temper roused to boiling point. He had 
thought to be married before the first month of the year was 
out, and now, here he was, close on the end of the second, and 
the event apparently as far off as ever. He was deep enough to 
guess something of Jenny’s state of mind, but anyhow, and come 
what might of it, he was determined to marry her, and that, 
without further delay. 

He was a craven coward at heart, and he had a wholesome 
dread as to what might be the result if Clem Freer should 
happen to return to Treverdale before the nuptial knot could be 
tied—broken bones for himself, at the very least, he reflected, 
with the probable loss of the girl he had sworn to win, as a 
pleasant sequel to the whole business. So he resolved to settle 
the question of his wedding day, himself; and, with this end in 
view, he sat down to inditc such an epistle to his freakish bride 
elect, as should bring her to book without further dallying—the 
following creditable composition being the outcome of his deter- 
mination : 

“ Mill House, Treverdale, 


“February 13, 18—. 
“My OWN DARLING JENNY, 


“If you had not told me so often that you no longer 
care for Clem Freer, I should think you was pining for him 
spite of all his neglect, for I can’t think what else makes you hold 
off getting married as you do. If you are sorry for promising 
to wed me, you've only got to say so, and I will take up with 
some other maid toonce. I am very fond of you I don’t deny, 
and I shall never love another maid as I do you, or care to do 
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so much for her, for I would give you all you want without a 
word, and you should always do as you like. But if you think 
you won’t care to be a wealthy lady after all and have a carriage 
to ride about in, there is plenty that will, and you can let me 
have back the piece of dress-silk I gave you to be married in, 
so as I can take it up to Sam Downses the butcher’s daughter 
Sally, who I know would be glad to wed me at a hour’s notice 
if I asked her to. So, my own darling Jenny, you can do as you 
like. You know us was to be married the back end of January 
and now ’tis nigh on March and nothing settled. But I mean to 
put up the banns on Sunday, either for you or Sally Downs, 
and I mean to be married to you or she as soon as the time is 
up. But you sharnt wed me if you dont want to, my darling, 
for you shall always do as you please, and I would never ask 
you to do nothing you dont want to, but if you mean to marry 
me at all, you must be ready as soon as the banns are called. I 
will come to see you to-morrer, and you can either hand me the 
silk for Sally or else tell me you ’ull be ready by my time. So no 
more from 
“Your true and devoted lover, 
“ THOMAS PENROSE.” 


The miller sat grinning and chuckling as he read and re-read 
his wily epistle, for every sentence had been well considered and 
its effect calculated. It was a perfect chef-deuvre in its writer’s 
estimation, and, as he folded and addressed it, he felt quite 
confident that it would fulfil its mission satisfactorily. 

And he was right in his conclusions. 

Yet Jenny’s first feeling upon mastering the contents of the 
crafty letter, was one of relief at the prospect of liberty it held 
out to her. For, unknown even to herself, she had been hoping 
all along for some news of Clem Freer ; and she had unwittingly 
hesitated to raise up an impassable barrier between him and 
herself by a too hasty marriage with Tom Penrose. 

That she detested the miller, and that she loved Clem Freer 
with all the passion of which her selfish nature was capable— 
and all the more perhaps, because of his seeming neglect—there 
could be no doubt. But she thought to have it all her own way 
with Tom Penrose—to lord it over him, his purse and his house- 
hold in autocratic style; and as she sat with his letter in her hand, 

28 
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weighing her chances of happiness as his wife, against the love 
she strove so hard to think dead, the balance went slowly, but 
none the less surely, down on the miller’s side. 

Alas and alas, for her decision ! 


CHAPTER XV. 
FARMER LANE GOES TO LONDON. 


THE weather was bright and dry, but the mid-March wind was 
keen and boisterous—blowing up blinding clouds of dust and 
driving it, indiscriminately, up street and down, and through 
every thoroughfare, aristocratic or otherwise, of wealthy and busy 
London. It was all very seasonable, perhaps, but by no means 
pleasant ; and Clem Freer frequently found himself longing for 
the more genial breezes of far-off Cornwall. 

These longings were, as he knew, impossible of gratification— 
for some time to come, at any rate ; but he obtained a negative 
sort of pleasure from the fact that many of the passengers who 
arrived at or departed from the station where he was employed, 
either came from or were bound to that county which he called 
his own. The up-coming and down-going trains seemed, too, to 
form a sort of link between himself and his old associates, and 
he was constantly on the look-out for a familiar face or a friendly, 
recognising glance. 

He had changed a good deal, in both manner and appearance, 
since his residence in London—the healthy bronze of his 
handsome countenance having given place to more delicate 
colouring ; while the fine curves of his lips had settled themselves 
into sterner lines than of yore. 

He still called Mrs. Reader’s poor little domicile “home,” and 
thought nothing of the two-mile-long walk twice in the twenty- 
four hours, to and from the scene of his labours ; but all gaiety, 
all happiness seemed to have faded out of his life, and he went 
through his regular round of duty with a dull and listless air, 
that would have struck those who had known him in happier 
days, as very sad. 

He was quite a puzzle to poor, hard-working Mrs. Reader, 
who could by no means understand his new silence and reserve. 
He had never been particularly communicative as regarded his 
private affairs, but in the earlier days of their acquaintance he 
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had told her of the lovely girl who was some day to be his wife 
—the girl who was waiting, so patiently, down in the Cornish 
village of Treverdale, while he made his fortune, up in London. 
But he never spoke of her, now. 

For Clem was eating his heart out in vain conjecture as to the 
cause of Jenny’s treatment of himself, and his thoughts of her 
had become very bitter. Why had she not answered his letters ? 
he asked himself—the long, loving letters that had told of his 
accident and consequent bout of sickness, of his long detention 
in the hospital? Of course it did not occur to him that his 
letters might have miscarried, or that Sam Reader was in the 
slightest degree untrustworthy ; and he was too full of anger 
and resentment to write to Jenny, again. 

His suspicions never once glanced towards Miller Penrose, but 
he sometimes wondered, with a fierce rush of wrath, whether 
Will Ashdown was striving to win Jenny’s love from him, and 
whether she might be disposed to respond. But, he reasoned, 
supposing this to be the case, would she not have written to 
claim the freedom he had once offered her? Surely, she would! 
Again, might she have left home to go into service, and so have 
missed his letters? This was possible, but even in that case, she 
would have written to tell him of her change of residence. 
These and a dozen other problems passed and _ repassed, 
through his mind—only to be rejected as unfeasible ; and poor 
Clem was fast falling into a condition of moodiness and melan- 
choly. 

But when the aforementioned March-wind was blowing its 
aggravatingest, a new idea came to rouse him from his growing 
dejection. Could Jenny, like himself, have been ill? Might she 
not be ill, and very ill, even at the present moment? How 
strange that this idea should not have occurred to him before! 
For, of course, that was the solution of the mystery—that, the 
cause of her silence—his Jenny was ill! What a fool he must 
be not to have thought of this before! What a brute to have 
been thinking hard things of her, his poor. pretty little maid, and 
she lying ill and unable, perhaps, to hold a pen! And yet—and 
yet—if she had been incapable of writing to tell him of her state, 
how was it someone else had not done so?—Mary Seaton, for 
instance. 

This was a difficult question to answer; but he was so re- 
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lieved by the thought that he had at last hit upon the true 
explanation of Jenny’s silence, that he would not give way toa 
single doubt as to the accuracy of his surmise. He clung to the 
idea as a drowning man might cling to the proverbial straw, and 
beneath its softening influence his heart again became loving and 
tender towards the girl who was even then about to put the 
finishing touch to her falsity. 

Yes ; his Jenny must have been ill, thought Clem—was ill 
even now. It was the only thing likely to keep her from writing 
to him, and though it was grievous enough to picture her as sick 
and suffering, it was better than to think her wilfully silent or 
indifferent. Poor darling, if only he had the right and the 
means to nurse her back to health and comfort! But he would 
write to her—he would write to her once more, and immediately. 
He would recapitulate all the news contained in his two former 
letters, and would end by praying for a few words of reply, even 
though they should be written by some other hand than her own. 

And once his letter was fairly on its way to Treverdale—for 
he posted it himself, this time—he went to his work with a 
lighter and more hopeful heart than he had known for many 
weeks past. 

But is not hope constantly telling “a flattering tale?” Does it 
not constantly happen, when our hearts are at their lightest, that 
some sudden sorrow falls upon us and blots out all our content? 
Someone says that the path of sorrow alone leads to that land 
where sorrow is unknown. And this, no doubt, is true, though, 
perhaps, the saying scarcely applies to the case in point. But 
be that as it may—on the afternoon of the day following the one 
on which Clem had posted his letter to Jenny Caerden, he was 
standing just within the barriers on an up-platform of the Great 
Western terminus when, amongst the passengers who had 
arrived by the 3.45 train, he caught sight of the burly figure of 
Mr. Lane, the Treverdale farmer. 

The recognition was not immediately mutual, for though Mr. 
Lane turned a look of puzzled incredulity on the younger man, it 
was only when the latter laid a detaining hand on his arm, calling 
him by his name, that he awoke to the conviction that it was 
Clem Freer who stood by his side. 

“What! is it you, Clem Freer?” cried the farmer, with any- 
thing but exuberant cordiality of manner. 
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“Well, I believe so, farmer,’ laughed Clem, :a little grimly. 
For Mr. Lane had feigned not to see the hand which the young 
fellow had half held out to him. “I don’t know who else I’m 
like to be!” 

“ But what are you doing here, and in this get-up?” indicating 
the other’s uniform. 

“T’m one of the company’s servants,” returned Clem. 

“ What, a railway-porter ?” 

“ Ay, a railway-porter. A fine calling t6 make a fortune on, 
isn’t it?” 

“But, God bless my soul! couldn’t you have found something 
beiter to do, man, than railway-portering ?” ' 

“It seems so, doesn’t it?” asked Clem, by way of reply. “If 
I haven’t found something better to do, ’tisn’t for the want of 
looking for it, anyway.” 

“E’m! But you’ull never make a fortune at this sort of thing, 
Pull go bail, Clem Freer!” 

“No; I don’t expect to. ButI have been promised quick pro- 
motion ; for it fell in my way to do a service to a gentleman 
who’s got some interest in the line, and he tells me he will make 
it his business to see that I get on. I haven’t been here much 
over two months, as yet, and except that it seems to give me 
the chance o’ seeing a friendly face once in a way, the work’s not 
to my liking. But ’tis better than starving—far.” 

“Why, yes; but I shouldn’t ha’ thought there was much 
chance of a clever young chaap like you starving in such a 
crowded place as London. There must be plenty of work, and 
good paying work, for those that’s willing to do it.” 

“ Ah, that shows you know as little about London, farmer, 
as I did when I came up last summer to make my fortune. 
’Tis as easy to starve in the thick of crowds as ’twould be in 
the middle of a—a wilderness.” 

“Waal, it may be so, for aught I can tell. ’Tis seldom enough 
I come to London, and I doan’t knaw much about it. I 
wouldn't come up at all if ’twarn’t needful.” 

“You come on business, then? When did you leave Trever- 
dale ?” 

“I come mostly on business, and I left Treverdale first thing 
yesterday morning. But I broke my journey at Newton Abbot, 
to stop the night with a friend, so I got here pretty early, you 
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see. But ’tis late hours for my dinner, and I’m going to get a 
bit, as soon as maybe. So I'll say good-bye to you, Freer.” 

“Stay a moment longer,” pleaded Clem eagerly. “I won't 
keep you over a minute or two, but I—I am so anxious to 
hear Well, I am heart-sick for want of a bit of news from 
Treverdale.” 

“News from Treverdale?” echoed the farmer. “ Waal, 
thaat’s good, upon my life! °Tis a pity you haven't acted as if 
you wanted a bit,,.my lad. News from Treverdale, fersooth ! 
Why haven’t you tried to get it, then, and before now ?” 

“Tried to get it?” asked Clem, with a bewildered look. 
“What do you mean, farmer? I don’t understand?” 

“Oh, come now, young man, that’s all bosh, you know,” ex- 
postulated Mr. Lane testily. “There’s plenty o’ news knockin’ 
about, and you could have had it for the asking. But just you 
look here—I want my dinner, and I am going to have it. If you 
like to come and take a snack along o’ me, you’m heartily wel- 
come to, but if you don’t, you must excuse me for not stopping 
to answer your questions.” 

And Mr. Lane made for the outside of the station. 


“T don’t know that I can leave my post,” returned Clem 
anxiously, and still keeping by the farmer’s side. “ But won't 
you wait a moment while I go and see if I can get away for 
half-an-hour. I won’t keep you over a couple of minutes, and I 
must hear what’s going on in Treverdale.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
EXPLANATIONS AND REVELATIONS. 


“]T SHAN’T wait more than a couple o’ minutes, Freer,” Mr. Lane 
called as Clem was disappearing. And he meant what he said; 
for not only was he hungry, but he was beginning to suspect 
that there was something wrong—some misunderstanding— 
between Clem and the folks at Treverdale; and he shrank 
from imparting to the former such news as that he possessed. 
It might be very unwelcome news, he reflected, in which case 
his task would be the reverse of pleasant. The bearer of ill- 
tidings is seldom rewarded with a superfluity of gratitude, as he 
knew, and he was just contemplating getting out of his difficulties 
by flight, when Clem came hurrying back. 
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“ My mates have made matters easy for me,” he said, “I can 
have half-an hour or so.” 

“Waal and good,” responded Mr. Lane, resigning himself to 
the inevitable. “Come along—I’m right down famished. There’s 
a comfortable tavern about ten minutes’ walk from here, where 
I always put up when I come to town. The landlady’s a 
Devonshire woman, and so we may reckon ona good dinner and 
a quiet place to eat it in. ’Tisn’t much of a place to look at, but 
tis all right once you’m inside—as you'll see.” 

And this assertion was amply verified; for the landlady, 
having exchanged some friendly compliments with the farmer, 
ushered him with his companion into an unoccupied room, and 
sent them in a collation worthy of a big hotel. 

“Now, my lad, fall to,’ cried Mr. Lane, acting up to his own 
counsel. “Whaat ’ull you have? This is a rare fine bit o’ beef, 
I can tell you.” 

“JT only want to hear the Treverdale news, farmer,” said Clem, 
“[ had my dinner two hours ago, and I haven’t got my appetite 
back yet.” 

“Stuff an’ nonsense!—you must take a bit of something, if 
only for company’s sake. You don’t look as if you’d hada good 
dinner for days. Have you been ill?” observing the young 
fellow’s altered looks, for the first time. 

“Why, yes,” returned Clem, looking at his host, with some 
surprise, as he seated himself at the table. “I met with an acci- 
dent last November, you know, and had to lay up in hospital 
for over six weeks. Didn’t you hear about it?” 

“Laid up for six weeks by an accident!” exclaimed Mr. Lane, 
suspending operations on his plate of beef, to turn a puzzled 
gaze on his companion. “No, I haven’t heard aught about it. 
Six weeks, eh? E’m,” going on with his dinner and muttering 
his thoughts to himself, “that accounts for the milk in the cocoa- 
nut, I expect. But,” again addressing Clem, “how came you to 
meet with an accident, my lad?” 

“Well, it was this way,” began Clem, and, with as much 
brevity as possible, he gave the farmer an account of his 
mishap, and its consequences, adding, as he brought his 
narrative to a close, “But surely you have heard all this 
before, farmer? Such news gen’rally gets spread about a 
country place, fast enough.” 
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“ Aye, so it does, an’ so ’twould, if you’d taken the trouble to 
write it—no doubt o’ thaat, Clem Freer!” 

“ But I did write it,” declared Clem, “I wrote as soon as I was 
able to hold a pen.” 

“ Oh, come now, don’t tell me thaat, young man! And if you 
did write, who was it to?” 

“Why, who should it be to but to my—to Jenny Caerden ?” 

“Then you did write to her?” 

“To be sure [ did!” 

“And you told-her about your accident and all the rest of it?” 

“Yes—all there was to tell.” 

“Waal, this is the first / have heard o’ it, and I’m right down 
puzzled. The fact is, Freer, us folks, down to home, ha’ been 
thinking you have been acting like a—like a scoundrel by 
the poor little maid, Jenny Caerden.” 

“Tis small matter to me what other folks think, so as she 
knows better—as of course she does. And she wouldn’t think 
a hard thought of me, in any case, my gentle little girl. No. 
But she hasn’t written to me for a long time past. I know she 
hates writing letters, but it wouldn’t be ¢#at that keeps her 
from sending me a line, and—and,” growing pale and excited, 
“‘T have been full o’ fear, the last day or so, lest she, too, 
should have been ill. But she hasn’t, has she? She’s all 
right ?—now, at any rate. For God’s sake, don’t keep me in 
suspense, farmer. You look as if there was something wrong! 
—is my Jenny ill?” 

“No, no, not she. Daavil a bit! She's all right, so far 
as sickness goes, though there must be an ugly crank in the 
case, somewhere, for the maid herself has put it about that 
she hasn’t heard from you for months and months.” 

“But she as heard, I tell you,” cried Clem, looking be- 
wildered. “She must have heard. I wrote her a long account 
of my illness and how it came about—two or three sheets 
full—as soon as I was out of hospital, and when I didn’t get 
an answer I wrote again—some three weeks later on.” 

“And you didn’t get any reply to either letter ?” 

“No, not a word; and — But stay,” pausing, as if struck by 
a new idea, and passing his hand perplexedly through and 
through his hair. “I suppose—I suppose that imp did post the 
letters all right?” 
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“Imp? What imp? Who are you talking of ?” asked Mr. 
Lane. 

“Why the boy that posted—or maybe, didn’t post—the two 
letters telling of my accident,” returned Clem. “I ought to have 
done it myself, but they were both written pretty late in the day 
—the first, when I’d just left the hospital and wasn’t fit for any 
exertion, and the next, when I was nearly done up by a hard 
day’s work ; and I gave them both to my landlady’s son, to post. 
He’s an ill-disposed young cub, I know, yet I thought he might 
be trusted to do a job like that. But I’m beginning to fancy— 
nay, I almost hope—he played some precious trick with the 
letters, instead of posting them.” 

“Belike he did, if he’s the sort you say, and in that case 
Jenny Caerden never got them. I should be as glad as you to 
think so, for she wouldn’t be so much to blame then.” 

“ Blame ?p—my Jenny? No, no, dear heart, she’s not to blame! 
‘Tis I that’s in fault—I shouldn’t have trusted my work to 
any hand but my own—I should have done it myself. But I 
must get at the truth of the matter—TI will wring it out of 
Master Sam Reader, or I'll wring his impish neck! But I sent 
another letter to my poor little maid yesterday — I posted it 
with my own hand, this time—and she would have got it this 
morning. Yes; she will understand everything by now, for I 
told her the same news all over again, and I shall get a long, 
loving answer from her, maybe to-morrow, or at furthest, next 
day, and then——” 

“ Now, now, stop a bit, Freer. Don’t rattle on so fast, my 
lad—it hurts me to hear you. The fact is, I don’t think you will 
get an answer to-morrow. No; nor the next day, an’ the next, 
either ! ” 

“But why not, farmer ?” 

“Waal, I scarce know how to tell you; but I don’t think you 
will, an’ that’s the truth.” 

“You don’t think my promised wife will answer my letter, 
Farmer Lane? Then why, I ask?” And Clem brought his 
fist down on the table, so energetically, that every article on it 
jumped and jangled. 

“Now, you keep yourself cool, young man, or I be dormed 
if you ’ull get another ward out o' me,” cried Mr. Lane, startled 
out of his wits, by the other’s sudden vehemence. 
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“ Answer my question,” commanded Clem, with flashing eyes 
and set teeth. 

“Waal an’ good, Clem Freer. If you will have it, you shall, 
an’ I hope you ’ull like it, that’s all! Had you got any cause 
to think, when you left Treverdale, that your ‘ promised wife’ 
was like to chuck you up for someone else ?” 

“N—o. Go on.” 

“Or that there was someone else after her? ” 

“T heard something about Ashdown, but I didn’t believe it,” 
said Clem, unconsciously drumming his fingers on the table, and 
keeping his eyes steadily fixed on the farmer’s face. “I had 
little fear of him at the time, but maybe he’s been trying to 
get my Jenny from me? He had best look to himself, if he 
has!” 

“Ashdown? Stuff an’ nonsense, man !—Ashdown’s going to 
be tied up to that sober little thing, Mary Seaton, next June. 
Can’t you think o’ anyone else—Tom Penrose, for instance ?” 
_“W—hat!” shouted Clem, after a moment’s blank silence, 
and springing to his feet. “Tom Penrose, the limping miller? 
My Jenny give a thought or a glance to such as he! Oh, come, 
now,” with a laugh that had a terrible ring of anguish in it, 
“that’s too good a joke, farmer. ’Tisn’t fair to make sport of 
my anxiety!” 

“T’m not making sport of anything, Freer. I wish I was, 
since you take what I tell you so much to heart.” 

“But you don’t mean to say that there’s any—any real flirting 
going on between Penrose and my Jenny?” asked Clem breath- 
lessly. “Faugh!—'tisn’t likely. No, ’tisn’t likely. Come, tell 
me it isn’t true, farmer. Say it isn’t true—just for old times’ 
sake?” 

“Waal, ’tisn’t true that there’s any flirting, my lad, for folks 
don’t flirt when they mean business. An’ thaat’s what Tom 
Penrose an’ Jenny Caerden mean; for they were called, in St. 
Marg’ret’s Church, on Sunday, for the third an’ last time! ” 

Clutching the back of his chair to save himself from falling, 
Clem uttered a terrible exclamation as the farmer made his 
crushing announcement. Then, like one who had just been 
indulging in the “delights” of an over-heavy drinking bout, he 
staggered to the side of the room and leant his back against the 
wainscot—tearing at his neck-covering and baring his throat 
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and chest, as if for air or as if he were being strangled, panting 
meanwhile as though he had been running for his life. 

“Lord, man, what the plague’s come to you, now ?” cried Mr. 
Lane, hastily rising to his feet. “Who'd ha’ thought o’ your 
taking my bit o’ news this way? I wish I had been at Jericho 
before I’d told it to you! Here, come an’ sit down again.” 
And dragging the young feilow back to his chair, he pushed 
him into it and forced a few drops of brandy between his ashen 
lips. “Come, now, pull yourself together,’ he went on, adding, 
as Clem, burying his head in his arms on the table, gave utter- 
ance toa few uncontrollable sobs. “There, there, don’t make 
a fule o’ yourself, lad. There ain’t a woman alive—no, an’ there 
never will be—that’s worth a man’s grieving after. Come, cheer 
up. There’s quite as good fish in the sea as ever came out 0’ it, 
tis said, and this little jade, Jenny Caerden, isn’t worthy o’ a 
single snap o’ your finger an’ thumb, let alone a tear!” 

“Be she what she may—false, faithless, lying—she was all the 
world to me!” cried Clem, again starting to his feet and 
beginning to pace up and down. “ Yes; she was all the world 
to me, and none other can ever take her place. You have 
broken my heart with your news, farmer, and the world’s grown 
empty and cold. For you wouldn’t tell me a lie, would you ?— 
tis surely true, what you say?” 

“ Ay, ’tis true enough, Clem Freer!” 

“ And they—those two—you said they were called in church 
on Sunday, for the last time, didn’t you ?” 

“I did. I heard the banns wi’ my own ears.” 

“There couldn’t be any mistake, I suppose ?—you are sure 
*twas—'twas Jenny ?” 

“Sure an’ certain!” 

“And when—when—oh, you know what I mean, farmer— 
when a 

“When are they going to get married, d’you mean? Waal, 
let me see now, was it to-day or to-morrow? Why, 'tis to- 
morrow—Thursday, to be sure. But do you take it easy, Freer. 
What’s the good o’ letting it upset you ?” 

“ Ay, what’s the good ?” echoed Clem, in low, hoarse tones, and 
showing no further sign of the despair that was wringing his 
heart. “ What’s the good, indeed! And ’tis to-morrow, you 
say ?>—Jenny Caerden’s to be married to-morrow ?” 
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“That’s true, my lad—she an’ Tom Penrose ’ull be tied to- 
gether, hard an’ fast enough, this time to-morrow ! ” 

“Will they ?” said Clem, with a low, fierce laugh, as he hastily 
rearranged his disordered neck-gear. “We shall see. Maybe, / 
shall have something to say about that!” And catching up his 
cap, he dashed out of the house before Farmer Lane could guess 
his intention or utter a word of protest. 

Speeding along the crowded streets—for men were hurrying 
home from offices and warehouses—Clem made his way to his 
lodgings. He could hear Mrs. Reader at her mangle, but fearing 
to be detained, he gave her no intimation of his presence, but 
running quickly up-stairs, rapidly changed his porter’s garb for 
the grey suit that had been his best when he came to London. 
Then, taking from its hiding-place the little store of money he 
had saved since he had been in regular work, he laid a few 
shillings on the mantel-shelf in discharge of his liabilities to his 
landlady, and hurrying out again, into the keen, evening air, he 
betook himself back to Paddington Station. 

Walking at his best pace, it was yet getting late for his 
purpose when he arrived at his destination, but having secured 
a ticket and evaded the surprised questioning of his daily 
companions, he sprang into a third-class carriage of the nine 
o’clock train, just as it was beginning to steam out of the station 
on its long night journey to Truro. 


(To be continued.) 
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FROM THE MAN UNDER WATER. | 


You don’t mind taking a lesson, do you? provided it is short and doesn’t oblige 
you to study hard? “No.” We thought not. We must always be learners, 
you know; never get too old or too wise for that. Well then, here it is. 
Perhaps you have seen one of these professional divers go down into the water 
to inspect a sunken wreck or to search for something that has dropped in. He 
gets inside of his ugly-looking case, or water-proof armour, claps on his head- 
piece and down he goes; out of sight and hearing in half a minute—down among 
the ruck and mud at the bottom. Of course they have to keep pumping air down 
to him through the hose or he would suffocate right out of hand. But when he 
wants more air, or less, or wants to be hauled up, how is he to let the men on 
the dock or in the boat know? You answer me like the click of a gun lock: 
“ He will signal with the cord he holds in his hand.” Right. Now, for the 
application. You will see what we mean before we get the words written ; some 
scholars are so bright and quick. Here is a letter from Mr. George Bullock, of 
Manor Farm, South Stoke, Oxon, in which he says that he was ill more or less 
for fifteen years. ‘‘ I had,” he says, “a bad, sour taste in the mouth, a rough 
and thickly-couted tongue, poor appetite, and pain in the chest and between the 
shoulder blades after eating. I was also much troubled with nausea and windy 
spasms. I had a nasty hacking cough, and in a morning I spat up quantities of 
thick phlegm. My breathing was very hard and difficult. On and off I consulted 
doctor after doctor, but their medicines did me no good, and so I continued to 
suffer year after year. My wife and other relatives thought I was in a con- 
sumption and must soon die of that fatal disease.” Mr. Bullock, who is a large 
farmer, well known and highly respected throughout his district, is a well man 
now, but before we speak of that part of his case we will hear a word from Mr. 
Moses Copley, of Ledsham, Yorkshire, who will help to illustrate our lesson. 
“For twenty years,” says Mr. Copley—writing under date of February 9th, 
1893—“I suffered from a hacking cough which every one said would take me to 
the grave, as nothing that I used to cure it did any good.” In other respects 
Mr. Copley’s illness was just the same as Mr. Bullock’s. He could eat little, had 
pain and weight at the chest and sides, was tormented with heartburn and was 
often sick—throwing up a sour fluid. As time went on he got weak and feeble— 
just as we should expect. How could it have been otherwise? If a man can’t 
eat and digest his food his strength will all die out of him, of course. You can’t 
keep on getting water out of your well if none ever runs in. A boy who hasn't 
yet learned his letters can see that. But here is the question we must have an 
answer to: What makes a person cough? “He can’t help it,” you would say. 
Beg pardon, but while that is true it is not an answer. Wait a moment now. 
Let us get back to our man under the water, our diver, you know. What makes 
him pull the cord? You can answer that as easily as you pull on your old shoes. 
The diver pulls his cord to let the men above him know what condition he is in 
down there and what he wants done. Precisely. Now, all the organs inside of 
your body—the stomach, bowels, lungs, liver, &c., are like men under the water. 
When anything ails them they must let you know somehow, so as to get help. 
The cords they pull we call pains, and symptoms of disease. They are not 
diseases though—remember that! We have the idea now, all pat and plain. The 
cough which worried our two friends was the pulling of a cord to let them, or their 
doctors, know they were suffering from indigestion and dyspepsia. It was the 
stomach, not the lungs, that was in trouble. The other symptoms showed that. 
Consumptives commonly have yood appetites, and no pain. Vo you see? Well, 
both Mr. Bullock and Mr. Copley finally took Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup and 
soon got rid of the indigestion and dyspepsia and everything that belonged. to it, 
cough and all. The stomach was all right and sent up no more signals. Unlike 
the diver the stomach never wants to be pulled up. Here ends the lesson. 
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